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m ...the exciting new 380 page 





The Harper’s Mag- 
azine Reader—just off the 
press—is yours as a gift. A pocket- 
size anthology, it features twenty-five 
representative articles and stories that appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine in recent years. Read it 
and you'll see what you missed by not being a 
regular HARPER’S MAGAZINE subscriber. 


All you have to do is clip out and mail the coupon 
below. We will mail you the Harper’s Magazine 
Reader immediately and enter your subscription 
to HARPER’S MAGAZINE at a special intro- 
ductory rate—the biggest and best bargain in 
reading . . . equivalent to five books . . . for only 
$3.50! (If you are not completely satisfied, you 
can discontinue your subscription—but you keep 
the Harper’s Magazine Reader. It’s yours simply 
for mailing the coupon.) 


Harper’s Magazine Reader 


Agi at the tents will convince you that the 
Harper's Magazine Reader means hours, days, of 
the keenest, most absorbing reading imaginable. 
For instance — 
What nappens when the daughter of “‘liberal” white 
parents announces that she is going to marry a Negro 
classmate? You'll find the answer in My Daughter 
Married a Negro. 
The Real Life of Pierpont Morgan is told by Frederick 
Lewis Allen, author of the current best seller The Big 
Change; John Fischer reveals The Unwritten Law of 
American Politics. 
Henry L. Stimson, the late Secretary of War, documents 
the little-known but fateful Decision to Use the Atom 
Bomb. 
Katherine Anne Porter is represented by Gertrude Stein: 
A Self Portrait . . . Joyce Cary by A Special Occasion 
. and J. D. Salinger of the memorable Catcher in the 
Rye tells another one you won't forget, Down at the 
Dinghy. 
Thurman Arnold shows How NOT to Get Investigated 
a4 Russell Lynes’ famous Highbrow, Lowbrow, 
Middlebrow is included, naturally . . . and the rest are 
equally good. 





These are typical of the stimulating reading you find every month in 


Harper's 


MAGAZINE 


Here’s what you will read in the current October issue: 


WHY DID THEY FIGHT? An attempt to answer “the 
greatest mystery of the Korean war’’—-the human puzzle 
of what made American youngsters fight so hard, so long, 
and so well in this kind of war Eric Sevareid 


THE DECAY OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. The part-time 
status and low salaries of state legislators, together with 
old-fashioned and cluttered state constitutions, have 
brought about the steady decline of state governments. 
The problem is a vital one. The interests of every citi- 
zen are at stake. Richard L. Neuberger 


STRANGER IN THE VILLAGE. A thoughttul and highly 
original piece by the author of Go Tell It on the Mountain 
describing the reactions of a small Swiss village to the 
presence of its first Negro. James Raldwin 


THE BUSINESS INVASION OF WASHINGTON. The 
anew “business man’s government” is discovering that 
you can’t run a government the way you run a corpora- 
tion. You are answerable to Congress, the press, and the 
people in general. Cabell Phillips 


FULBRIGHTING IN GREECE. A Fulbright professor goes 
abroad not as a tourist, nor as a propaganda agent, or 
to spread American ideals—and yet he contributes in a 
very considerable way toward a real understanding of 
the American way of life. George R. Stewart 


THE SECRET OF LIFE. A iumous anthropologist describes 
his lifelong search for the “‘secret’’ of how life emerges 
from matter, and concludes that theories are to no avail 
—the answer will never be found. Loren C. Eiseley 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: “We've Found a Substitute for Income” by 
Darrell Huff, “The Case of the Disrespectful Mice’ by Jean Mayer, 
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Just think, you'd pay $5.00 at the 
regular subscription rate; you'd pay 
$6.00 if you bought these 12 copies at 
the newsstand. But the coupon at the 
right entitles you to a full year of 
Harper's Magazine for only $3.50 and 
your free copy of the new 380-page 
anthology, the Harper's Magazine 
Reader. Fill out and mail the coupon 
at the right. 







j current October issue, at the special rate of only $3. 


I It is understood my free copy of the Harper’s Magazine Reader 
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“You, Too, Can Write the Casual Style’ by William H. Whyte, Jr., 
“Forget the Geraniums” by Max Steele, “Povre Baby” by Nancy 
Huddleston, and the regular departments of Bernard DeVoto, Gilbert 
Highet, “‘Mr. Harper’’—-plus the New Recordings by Edward Tatnall 


, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. I 


Please enter my subscription for one year, beginning with the 
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The Best in Literature 





at only$1.89 











THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


regardless of higher publishers’ last prices 





The Book Find Club was started about eleven years ago “to select 
the very best in literature and to realize substantial savings for its 
members.” The Club has now grown to over 70,000 families. 

In making our selections. not only do we attempt to choose those 
books that wili give immediate satisfaction and pleasure to the reader. 
but also to select books that will have permanent value as well. All are 
books that will live not only for the sheer reading enjoyment they 
provide, but also for their enduring quality. 

When you look at the list of selections pictured and listed on this 
page—priced at $1.89 each regardless of higher publisher's edition 
list price—we feel certain you will want to take advantage of our 


special introductory offer—now. 
THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS 
Robert L. Heilbroner 


Here is a profound and stimulating 
tion of the lives, times and 

ideas of the great economic thinkers 
from the leat coutsey to the preteen. 
Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC Gerstle Mack 
An admirable and definitive portrait 
of a great painter. The plates from a 
splendid Lautrec gallery of paintings 
and prints. Orig. Pub. Ed. $7.50 
THE PRACTICAL COGITATOR 
Edited by Charles P. Curtis, Jr. 


and Ferris Greenslet 

A stimulating compilation of the best 
that man has written. The selections 
cover a wide range of world literature 
from Confucius to Gertrude Stein, 
from the Old Testament to James 


Joyce. Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.75 
DEAD MAN IN THE SILVER MARKET 
a Menen 

“A treasure for those who know him 


and a discovery f who ee 
—Ch Tribune. A memorable auto- 
biogra 1 work containing the story 


tures which shaped the author's Phi- 


losophy. Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.00 
ZORBA THE GREEK 
Nikos K 


“Live life and enjoy it!” is the theme- 


of this vital, sweeping novel. 

Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.75 
GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 
W. P. D. Wightman 
More than -a history of science, this 
large work is a study of scientific 
thought from its earliest origins 
through the present time. 


Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 
















THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE 
Gamow 


Startling, interesting facts about the 
universe, vividly presented for the lay- 
man. Illustrated. 
Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.75 
THE UNDERSEA ADVENTURE 
Philippe Diole 
The thrilling discovery of an unex- 
lored part of our planet, the world 
meath the sea. (With 24 photo- 
graphs.) Orig. Pub. Ed. $4.50 
THE AGE OF JACKSON 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Democracy’s future seen through a 
study of its strident past. A Pulitzer 
Prize winner. Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 
MAIN STREAM OF MATHEMATICS 
Edna E. Kramer 


A scholarly yet lively history of this 
significant science, with a wealth of 
biographical and anecdotal material. 

Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS 


Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld 
This to absorbing book traces the 
pane ideas in physics through 
elativity. Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.50 
A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES 
—- Burke 
An eminent critic re-examines seman- 
tics with lucidity and vigor. 
Orig. Pub. Ed. $6.00 
WHITE COLLAR C. Wright Mills 
An astute, fearless and profound anal- 
ysis of the new 20th Century middle 
Class. Orig. Pub. Ed. $6.00 





GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 
William C. Boyd 
Physical anthropology is here studied, 
for the first time, in. the light of mod- 
ern science. “The best book on race 
ever to be published.” 

—Bernard Mishkin 


Orig. Pub. Ed. $6.00 


In this illuminating study, one of 
America’s outstanding anthropologists 
focuses her attention on the relation- 
ship of the sexes in our changing 
world. Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 


MAN AND HIS GODS 
Homer W. Smith 

Man's religious beliefs brilliantly ex- 
amined. This encyclopedic study has 
= ranked with Frazer's Golden 


gh. Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 


THE THURBER ALBUM 

James Thurber 

Nostalgic recollections produce a hu- 

morous profile of the American scene 

by the man whose name is now part 
our language. 

Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.50 


LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
eik 


Theodor R 

Subtitled “The Inner Ex; nce of a 
Psychoanalyst,”’ Dr. Reik’s book has 
been favorably compared with Freud's 
Interpretation of Dreams. 


Orig. Pub. Ed. $6.00 


PATTERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
Clellan $. Ford and Frank A. Beach 
The most comprehensive study ever 
made of the sexual behavior of human 
beings and animais, based on a de- 
tailed analysis of the sexual patterns 
of 190 contemporary societies. 


Orig. Pub. Ed. $4.50 


GIANT 





OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX 
Patrick Mullahy 

From Freud to Fromm —the major 
psychoanalytical theories set forth in 
a new and unifying way. Complete 
with the great Oedipus trilogy of 


Sophocles. Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH Mario Pei 
The whole tremendous panorama of 
the English language . . . its past rise, 
present progress and probable future 
projections. Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 


BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 
Carson McCullers 
This large volume contains all the 
novels and a selection of the finest 
short stories of one of America’s most 
perceptive writers. 

Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.00 


DON’T BE AFRAID OF YOUR CHILD 
Hilde Bruch, M.D. 

An eminent psychiatrist and pediatri- 
cian in a down-to-earth fashion gives 
parents new faith in their own good 
judgment. Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.75 


LIVING IDEAS IN AMERICA 

Edited by Henry Steele Commager 

Nearly 800 pages of selections from 

the writings of statesmen, philoso- 

phers, educators, and literary men. 
Orig. Pub. Ed. $6.00 


USES OF THE PAST H, J. Muller 
Historian and philosopher, the author 
surveys such societies as the Grecian, 
the Roman, and the “Holy Russian 
in search for a pattern for our times. 
Orig. Pub. Ed. $5.50 
HOW THE GREAT 
RELIGIONS BEGAN Joseph Goer 
The basic beliefs of each great reli- 
gious system, and the lives of the 


founders. Orig. Pub. Ed. $3.00 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


As an introduction to the Book Find Club you may now select any two books 
from those pictured or listed on this page, one as your BONUS BOOK and the 


other as your first selection. 


You can thus 


receive UP TO $13.50 


RETAIL VALUE OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member 




















NAME 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
Please send me the two books | have indicated or written 
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What Is the Target? 

Gradually some knowledge is being 
brought to the public of the devas- 
tation that an enemy armed with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs could 
bring to our country. Some experts 
who probably know most of what 
there is to know about these horrible 
weapons, and a few journalists who 
write as if they knew it all, have been 
insisting that the public ought to be 
better informed. A few days ago, the 
newspapers published a list of the 
population and industrial centers 
which are likely to be targets of ene- 
my attack. The President himself, it 
is said, may soon tell the people this 
tale of potential, possibly imminent 
woe. 

But, it can be asked, what can we, 
the people of America, do when at 
least some parts of the horrible truth 
become common knowledge? Truth- 
fulness, or candor, as they call it in 
Washington, cannot be used just 
for truth’s or candor’s sake. If the 
few men who possess the facts—and 
are possessed by them—are going to 
share some of their crushing secrets 
with us, the people, it must be be- 
cause they have some definite pur- 
pose in mind. 

This purpose could hardly be that 
of frightening us into an all-out ef- 
fort of national air defense which, 
according to all estimates, could 
never be absolute or foolproof. 

There are no absolute weapons of 
offense or of defense exempt from 
the danger of turning out to be 
somewhat old-fashioned or, as the 
term goes, “conventional,” a few 
years later. The atom bomb of the 
Hiroshima type is now being called 
conventional. Moreover, in this bru- 
tal business of absolute weapons 
and absolute defense, we are locked 
in a deadly grip with Soviet Russia: 
For we have learned now that what- 


ever weapon of offense or defense 
our scientists invent, the Russians, 
sooner or later, steal or invent it too. 

It seems clear enough that irre- 
spective of the protection it would 
give the country and irrespective of 
its ever-increasing cost, a system of 
national air defense is just a name 
for a mad armaments race—a race be- 
tween the weapons of today and the 
weapons of tomorrow, between what 
the Russians have for defense and 
offense and what we have, ad in- 
finitum. 


HE TARGET of Operation CANDOR 

should be, we think, not the ac- 
celeration but the slowing down of 
that race. This can be done if, as 
Walter Lippmann recently suggest- 
ed, our strategic air force is so shel- 
tered that its retaliatory power is 
beyond the reach of enemy attack. 
The Swedes, it is said, have their 
major airfields deep under ground. If 
unimpaired, our power of retaliation 
against Soviet attack can inflict an 
appalling punishment on the major 
centers of Soviet production, no mat- 
ter how dispersed they may be. 

From the moment the Russians 
realize that they can never reach the 
point where a surprise atomic attack 
would be profitable, negotiation 
aimed at reduction of atomic arma- 
ment and international control may 
become fruitful. No agreement with 
the Russians is possible unless it is 
based on hard facts. The hard fact, in 
this case, can be a power of retalia- 
tion that no treacherous attack could 
dent. When this state of things is 
made candidly clear to our own and 
to all peoples, then international 
diplomacy can go to work. 


Stevenson’s Role 


It was good to hear Adlai Stevenson 
again. During all these months while 


THe REpPoRTER’S NOTES 




















































he was traveling around the world, 
the new team has not spoiled us with 
many statesmanlike utterances. A 
very large number of Americans 
must have realized, in listening to 
Stevenson, how much they had 
missed his urbane wisdom, his un- 
failing gift for balance and perspec- 
tive. 

His report to the nation on the 
countries he visited was a neat sum- 
mary of the best thinking that well- 
informed writers at home and abroad 
had done on the subject; yet every 
phrase of his speech bore the traces 
of his inimitable talent. It is the tal- 
ent of the most articulate conscience 
in America today. 

Perhaps his conscience, his sense 
of responsibility toward his fellow 
citizens and the friends of our coun- 
try abroad, led him to be in some 
passages rather overoptimistic. We 
would be much happier these days 
if we could share Stevenson’s convic- 
tion that our country is winning the 
“cold war.” A few days after Steven- 
son’s Chicago speech, Clement Attlee 
and Pandit Nehru, two crotchety old 
men who would like nothing better 
than to be nice to us, had a few 
things to say that cast a shadow on 
Stevenson’s vision of our victory. 

Yet even if Stevenson was some- 
what overrestrained in describing 
what's wrong with our foreign policy, 
he went far enough in prescribing 
what could be done to set it right— 
much too far to please such Admin- 
istration spokesmen as Senator Ho- 
mer Ferguson and Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, who hastened to call him 
an appeaser. 

Unquestionably, this man Steven- 
son has turned out to be one of the 
nation’s greatest assets. Since his de- 
feat in the election, hordes of people 
have joined the fraternity of Brother 
Adlai’s keepers. Reluctantly, we too 
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find ourselves yielding to the temp- 
tation of offering our two pennies’ 
worth of advice. 

He may or he may not run again 
for the highest office. This is some- 
thing that not even Adlai Stevenson 
himself can say. And of course he 
has to stay in politics, for he is the 
titular leader of the Democratic 
Party—whatever that may mean. If 
some time he tries to mediate be- 
tween, let’s say, the opinions of Sen- 
ator Richard B. Russell and those of 
Americans for Democratic Action, he 
will be doing his job of trying to 
balance the views of honest and 
patriotic men. 

But we do think there are some 
opposite positions in his party that 
he should not, in his own interest, 
try to mediate. We do not see, for 
instance, how he could give such 
fulsome praise to “the strong and 
wise leadership of Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson” as he did at his party’s 
harmony dinner on September 14— 
just a day after Senator Johnson’s 
“wise leadership” had shown up in 
wholehearted endorsement of the 
Bricker amendment. 

Stevenson can well afford, at times, 
to show independence of his party— 
and if in 1956 his party wants to 
punish him for his independence, 
then that will be the party’s loss. 

We have said, many a time, that 
President Eisenhower must choose 
between leading the free world and 
maintaining the unity of the Repub- 
lican Party. In fact, he has faced this 
choice for so long that finally we 
are inclined to think that he will 
never choose. Nothing could make 
us sorrier than to have to say in the 
future something of the same sort 
about the Democratic Party and 
Adlai Stevenson—a man whose free- 
dom of judgment is not hampered 
by the burden of office and on whose 
example the nation and the world 
have come to depend. 


He Loves Lucy 


When Lucille Ball was a young thing 
she already aimed to please—her 
grandfather, who was a radical—and 
so she went into some room where 
there was an American flag and she 
wrote her name down on a piece of 
paper. But it so happened that this 
meant registering to vote for the 
Communist Party. 

The star of the nation’s favorite 


TV comedy is not somebody the 
Un-American Activities Committee 
treats as it treats other citizens. Rep- 
resentative Donald L. Jackson (R., 
California) of the committee in a 
concise and revealing statement 
makes this point clear. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch from 
Hollywood he said: ““The committee 
is departing from its usual procedure 
so that fact may be separated from 
rumor and no damage be done Miss 
Ball.” 
You said it, Congressman. 


The Uses of Intelligence 


One of Senator McWhatshisname’s 
latest distempers found him on the 
subject of military intelligence. 
When he discovered that some of our 
top Army commanders had been sent 
a classified document containing 
nonderogatory information about 
conditions in the Soviet Union, the 
Senator hit the ceiling and released 
the document, muttering about 
“treason” in the Army. The incident 
reminded us of several things: 

It reminded us that the Senator 
had himself served as an intelligence 
officer during the Second World War. 
His duties involved briefing fliers 
as to the enemy’s capabilities and 
weapons. We'll bet that if we had the 
Senator’s investigative staff we could 
dig up at least three Marine Corps 
pilots who could distinctly recall the 
Senator-to-be’s telling them that the 
Japanese Zero had a faster rate of 
climb and greater maneuverability 





RETURN FROM ABROAD 


The men are overfed, 
The women overdressed, 
Too soft the daily bread, 
Too hard the wired breast. 


The Cadillacs too wide, 
On avenues unclean, 

The spirit, too, belied 
Upon too big a screen. 


The minds too timorous, 

The doors too firmly shut, 
The air too clamorous 

With advertising glut. 


My country ‘tis of thee 
1 sing with troubled sigh: 
For this prosperity 
The price may be too high. 
—SEc 











than our own fighters. What we are 
seriously trying to point out is that 
this incident again gives the lie to 
those who attribute the Senator’s 
devastating antics to ignorance and 
boyish high spirits. There can be no 
question but that he has had thor- 
ough training in the purposes and 
methods of military intelligence, and 
that before he started waving the 
classified document in the air, he 
knew exactly why the Army had 
chosen to distribute it. 

His waving the document in the 
air and under the noses of the press 
reminded us also that with his intel- 
ligence training the Senator must 
have been most fully aware of how 
seriously the government takes the 
safeguarding of classified documents. 
We did not need to be reminded ol 
how seriously the Senator himsell 
takes their safeguarding, since the 
day before he had threatened terri- 
ble retribution against a newspaper. 
man whom he accused of releasing 
classified. information. 

Sadly, and with a sense of falling 
down a flight of stairs we had fallen 
down before, we were reminded that 
the President of the United States 
had served for thirty-eight years in 
that great service which the Senator 
now accused of “treason,” and that 
no one could be more completely 
aware of the shattering effect upon 
our national strength of such gratui- 
tous efforts to gouge out the eyeballs 
of those who are supposed to see our 
enemies clearly and to see them 
whole. 


The New Percenters 


A United Press report of testimony 
concerning a Washington man who 
traveled on the Eisenhower cam- 
paign train last fall and is accused 
of having offered for a four per cent 
fee to sell launchers for the Navy’s 
“Mighty Mouse” rocket was recently 
published in the Republican New 
York Herald Tribune. It contained 
this brief paragraph: 

“Congress has frowned on the ‘per- 
center’ practice, but there is nothing 
illegal about it.” 

We may have short memories, but 
is this precisely the moral tone the 
Herald Tribune, or for that matter 
the news services, used to take when 
the four percenters were five per- 
centers and the President was Mr. 
Truman? 
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WHO’S A REACTIONARY? 

To the Editor: I was astonished by the last 
two paragraphs of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell’s 
otherwise excellent article in your Septem- 
ber 1 issue. 

You will remember that Mr. Gaitskell 
said: “It is still the party’s ultimate aim to 
create a classless society in which there shall 
be genuine equality of opportunity for all, 
where a man’s position in life depends on 
the contribution he makes to the well-being 
of society rather than on the amount of 
wealth he has inherited or the kind of 
education his parents have paid for. 

“No doubt these doctrines, or perhaps the 
way in which they are understood and ap- 
plied by the Labour Party, as well as the 
basic belief in the need for state interven- 
tion in economic affairs, would be unaccept- 
able to many, perhaps most, Americans.” 

This seems to me an almost classic state- 
ment of the misunderstanding of the United 
States which seems to be widespread among 
members of the British Labour Party. Most 
\mericans no doubt would argue that this 
country did a pretty good job of establish- 
ing “a classless society” of this sort in the 
period between 1776 and 1824, and that we 
are still steadily approaching the ideal of 
equal opportunity for all. Moreover, a con- 
siderable degree of “state intervention in 
economic affairs” has been a fundamental 
part of American doctrine from the very be- 
ginnings of the Republic; and this doctrine 
is accepted by the great majority of the 
members of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. Not even the most conserva- 
tive Republican would suggest repeal of 
such measures of economic intervention as 
the Anti-Trust Laws, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Security Exchange Act, and 
tLe great body of law governing public 
resources. Indeed, in many respects economic 
intervention has gone further in this coun- 
try than it ever did in Byitain, even under 
the Labour Party. The Capital Gains Tax 
and the Anti-Trust Laws are, of course, the 
most obvious of many examples. 

It is true that we do not use the terminol- 
ogy of the British Labourites; but it is a 
pity that this fact misleads so many of them 
into believing that the United States is 
much more “reactionary’”—to borrow one of 
their favorite words—than it actually is. 

JouN FiscHEer 
Editor-in-Chief 
Harper’s Magazine 
New York 


READING LIST 

To the Editor: It is to be hoped that the 
publication of the new Kinsey report on 
female sexual behavior will not find the 
reviewers, commentators, critics, and read- 
ers displaying the same ignorance of mod- 
ern sexology that was so blatantly revealed 
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when the first Kinsey report appeared. Let 
us hope that everyone who ventures to dis- 
cuss the new Kinsey book will first have 
read the other basic writings of the New 
Sexology: Kinsey’s chapter in Psychosexual 
Development, edited by Paul Hoch and 
Joseph Zubin; Patterns of Sexual Behavior, 
by Clellan Ford and Frank Beach; The 
Folklore of Sex, by Albert Ellis; The Ethics 
of Sexual Acts and Sexual Freedom, by René 
Guyon; and The Sex Paradox, by Isabel 
Drummond. If every person who reads the 
two Kinsey volumes will also read these 
other six books, the results for the future 
happiness of humanity may be beyond 
calculation. 

GEORGE R. WEAVER 

Pasadena, California 


(We were looking for an excuse not to 
review the Kinsey report. This is it.) 


RULES FOR PROBERS 

To the Editor: The article by Representa- 
tive Javits in your September | issue accents 
the growing concern in regard to our carte 
blanche Congressional investigations and of- 
fers a solution to curtail their irresponsible 
methods that have shocked so many Ameri- 
cans. Although I find the solution somewhat 
inadequate, I nonetheless feel that Repre- 
sentative Javits makes a valuable contribu- 
tion by resurrecting the juridical approach 
in an area less concerned with justice than 
with political gains. 

The bill proposed by Representative Javits 
on “Rules of Procedure” for Congressional 
Investigating Committees fails, in my opin- 
ion, to secure substantial protection for the 
individual subpoenaed to prove his inno- 
cence. My main criticism lies in the latitude 
Representative Javits’s proposal gives to 
“the majority of the committee,” upon 
whom is conferred the final power to deter- 
mine what privileges shall or shall not be 
granted a witness. Would it not be more 
fitting to acknowledge the rights of an 
American citizen as defined in the Constitu- 
tion? And would it not be more prudent to 
follow the protective guarantees under the 
law, whereby the accused has the right to 
call friendly witnesses, the right to question 
witnesses unfriendly to him, and the right 
to benefit of counsel? If these rights rest 
upon the disposition of any group of men, 
then the individual enters the arena with- 
out protection. The individual has virtually 
no rights unless other individuals wish to 
grant them. This, I believe, is a serious flaw. 

Representative Javits’s proposal seems to 
by-pass the cardinal error in the initial 
premises on which the procedures of Con- 
gressional investigations are based. Does not 
the basic fault lie within the nature of the 
“charges”? As I see it, the fact that these 






charges are not clearly defined is the cause 
for the disruptive pattern of irresponsible 
accusations, and therefore no manner \of 
subsequent procedures could be truly effec- 
tive until the fundamental fallacy were cor- 
rected. Without the benefit of legal defini- 
tions for charges as serious’ as degrees of 
treason, it must follow that any acts pur- 
suant thereto will fall outside the legal 
structure. In other words, the committee 
should operate within the framework of 
legal clarification before taking action, and 
should know beyond a reasonable doubt 
what constitutes subversion, what deter- 
mines disloyalty, and what is conspiracy. 

And not less important, there must be 
an accepted legal opinion on the applica- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment that will 
settle the controversy of whether or not an 
(American citizen is entitled to use this pro- 
tective Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In summing up: I believe that the Con- 
gressional investigations could perform a 
more useful and sober function were the 
legal restraints contained in Representative 
Javits’s proposed bill on “Rules of Pro- 
cedure” to include greater preservation of 
“the inalienable rights of the individual” 
to defend himself during the investigative 
process, and also to take into account the 
need for legal definitions of “disloyality” 
charges. 

EpitH LAWRENCE 
New York 


Representative Javits replies: 

I am very sympathetic with the views 
expressed in Edith Lawrence's letter about 
my article on Queensberry rules for Con- 
gressional committees. The Congress, how- 
ever, is a body equal to and co-ordinate 
with the judiciary and the executive under 
the Constitution. It has practically unre- 
stricted power to investigate; therefore giv- 
ing a majority of a whole Congressional 
committee responsibility to make investiga- 
tions fair is about the same as giving a 
majority of an appellate court the right to 
decide a case. In addition, limitations of 
time before Congressional committees must 
also be considered. To stop “charges” by 
individual Congressmen would mean _ to 
restrict the Congressional immunity which 
was established by the Constitution and is 
considered a vital guarantee of freedom. I 
believe that my proposal—including over- 
sight of investigations by the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
which gives a right in the nature of an 
appeal to a person aggrieved—is about as 
far as we can go in this field without 
changing the Constitution. Beyond that, it 
is the public that elects the members of our 
legislative bodies, and it is the public that 
has final authority. 


































I THIS ISSUE we continue the an- 
alysis we made a fortnight ago of 
the weak spots in the Atlantic alli- 
ance. Max Ascoli points out in his 
editorial the dangers to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community inherent 
in the domestic situation and inter- 
nal politics of France and Italy and 
how the plight of Europe may yet be 
miraculously remedied as a result of 
the German elections—if we do not 
let this chance, this last reprieve, 
slip by. 

But another very dangerous spot 
is right here at home, in the attitude 
represented by the Bricker amend- 
ment. As we have pointed out be- 
fore, this is the tendency to consider 
foreign affairs as the foreigners’ al- 
fairs. 

We have gone into the subject of 
the Bricker amendment several 
times. But we think that the issue 
it raises is so dangerous that we 
cover it once again. For in recent 
months, and in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s opposition, the movement in 
support of the amendment has 
gained rather than lost momentum. 

Senator Bricker has collected a 
formidable wrecking crew to tear 
down the structure of our foreign pol- 
icy, and this crew is dismally bi- 
partisan. When Senator Bricker 
introduced his measure on February 
7, 1952, it was sponsored by forty- 
four Republicans and fourteen Dem- 
ocrats. By the time the amendment 
was brought before the new Congress 
on January 7, 1953, some of the orig- 
inal sponsors had been defeated for 
re-election, and two, Senators Wayne 
Morse and Alexander Wiley, had 
fortunately changed their minds. 
But even though three of the orig- 
inal backers are now dead, nine more 
Republicans and seven more Demo- 
crats now sponsor the amendment 
(see box, page 14). And the Senate 
Democratic Minority Leader, Lyn- 
don Johnson, is among those who 
have endorsed it. 
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Our article on the amendment in 
this issue is by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager, Professor of History at 
Columbia University, a frequent con- 
tributor to our pages. We are proud 
to publish his analysis of this major 
threat to the nation’s hopes for an 
organized free world. 

Marya Mannes, who regularly an- 
alyzes television and radio for The 
Reporter, has just returned from 
Europe with an account of impres- 
sions and experiences in Berlin. She 
did what we like our writers to do 
when traveling at home or abroad: 
She went to people and not to librar- 
ies. That is why her portraits of east 
Berlin Communists have the dimen- 
sions of life.- 

Richard L. Neuberger, who com- 
ments on the public and private in- 
terests involved in the building of 
dams in the Northwest, would not 
assert that he writes in a totally 
nonpartisan spirit. Both Mr. Neu- 
berger and his wife are Democratic 
members of the Oregon State Senate. 
Although as Democrats they feel 
rather lonely in that strongly Repub- 
lican body, they have testified pub- 
licly that it is fun. Among Mr. Neu- 
berger’s many writings, those on the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska have 
brought him particular acclaim. 


f ace ARE all sorts of rumors about 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson’s resignation, but it cer- 
tainly is no rumor that the Adminis- 
tration is worried about the present 
decline in farm prices. The Repub- 
licans remember the 1920's and the 
fact that an agricultural “recession” 
began dragging the whole nation 
down to join the farmers in misery. 
We think it useful to supplement the 
arguments about farm policy among 
economists, -politicians, and journal- 
ists with the views of a real working 
farmer. Leonard Hall manages the 
picturesquely named Possum Trot 
Farm, in Caledonia, Missouri. 







The pen name Robert Graham 
veils the identity of a man who 
knows a great deal about the adver- 
tising fraternity but would just as 
soon not be exposed to its wrath. 
The writer would be the last and we 
the next to last to think that the 
antics he describes are characteristic 
of admen in general or commonly 
prevail in the sedate offices along 
New York’s Madison Avenue and its 
environs. After all, it is usually the 
extreme and eccentric fringes of any 
industry that produce the most in- 
teresting stories. 

Any man kept at home by a cold 
who tunes his radio, perhaps acci- 
dentally, to Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride’s program of interviews and 
advertising will find himself under 
the spell of an undeniably interest- 
ing personality. But Mary Margaret 
has competitors. There are indeed 
numerous ladies who talk a great 
deal during the daylight hours to 
innumerable other ladies known in 
the trade as “housewives.” Sylvia 
Wright evaluates the efforts of the 
ladies who do the talking. 

McGeorge Bundy, who reviews 
William L. Langer and S. Everett 
Gleason’s work on the years between 
1937 and 1941, is the co-author, with 
the late Henry L. Stimson, of On 
Active Service in War and Peace. 
Mr. Bundy has recently been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at Harvard University. 

There are odd juxtapositions in 
the world of letters, and certainly 
one of them is to find William Saro- 
yan, author and playwright, discuss- 
ing Gertrude Stein. We are happy 
to present the stimulating results olf 
this meeting. 

Our cover for this issue was paint- 
ed by Tack Shigaki, a California- 
born artist of Japanese extraction. 
Mr. Shigaki studied in Chicago, New 
York, Paris, and Switzerland and is 
particularly well known for his wa- 
ter colors. 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





|} pan the last two years the peoples in the major 
countries of the Atlantic Community have had 
their say on the issues presented to them. The re- 
turns are in. Nothing more momentous has hap- 
pened to the Community than this first round of 
democratic elections—certainly more momentous 
than the solemn NATO meetings to decide on the 
number of army divisions and the allotment of mili- 
tary hardware. The Community’s capacity for 
growth is the sum total of the strength and weakness 
that these elections have brought forth and, for a 
time, stabilized. Every electoral campaign, from the 
one in Great Britain in October, 1951, to our own 
last year was fought almost entirely on domestic 
issues, as if the Community were the concern ot che 
statesmen rather than of the peoples. 

The only exception to this rule has been the elec- 
tion in Germany, a nation that does not yet belong 
to the Community, is still on probation, and whose 
democracy was considered quite frail. Yet the Ger- 
mans, of all people, now have given a lesson to the 
democracies of the world, old and new, by proclaim- 
ing that their nation can never be secure unless it 
enters into broad and binding compacts with the 
other nations of Europe. The courage and the can- 
dor of Chancellor Adenauer in giving absolute pri- 
ority to supranational rather than to nationalistic or 
domestic considerations throw a shocking light on 
the way the other leaders of the West behaved when 
they sought the mandate of their peoples. Aden- 
auer’s great prestige is further enhanced by the fact 
that he spoke the whole truth to his people—even 
the bitter truth about Germany’s guilt for the Nazi 
horrors. Adenauer’s presence in high international 
councils is likely to make the statesmen of other 
nations uncomfortabie and inclined to seek new 
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The State of the Community: 


Last Reprieve for Europe 











justifications for the never quite allayed mistrust of 
Germany. 


Germany’s Lucky Tragedy 


The alarm at Germany’s new virtue can be some- 
what soothed if we consider that at the present time, 
at least, the Germans have many practical reasons 
for being virtuous and for giving their overwhelm- 
ing support to Adenauer—the man who considers 
the cause of Germany and of Europe identical. For 
the Germans are possessed by the urge to unite 
Europe, and their destiny largely depends on what 
their role is in what kind of United Europe. Hitler 
made a try at it, and the people whom that infamous 
demagogue had debauched into believing they were 
the master race found themselves tossed from the 
delusion of mastery into abject and total defeat. 
The whole of Germany would have fallen into 
Communist slavery had it not been for the fortunes 
of war which stopped Russia short of the Rhine. As 
to what Communist slavery means, the people of 
West Germany do not have to conjecture or debate: 
They can just look at what happens to their brothers 
across the street. 

The fierce vitality of the Germans, more than any 
other factor, can contribute to galvanize the will to 
live cf the other European peoples—or else once 
more, and for the last time, run amuck and destroy 
both Europe and Germany. At present the contrast 
is sharp between Germany’s strength, which since 
the last election has become the political strength 
of the German government, and the tragic weakness 
that France and Italy revealed in their political and 
municipal elections. A Europe so uneven, with a 
German hard core and a soft underbelly in the two 
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Latin countries, bodes no good to Adenauer or to 
the most responsible European statesmen. All these 


men consider Europe not as an ought but as an is, 


which, to acquire its vital balance, urgently needs 
new policies and new institutions. 

The unity of Europe cannot remain loose and 
informal as it has been for centuries. It is ex- 
posed to two major, dangers: German aggressiveness 
and the Communist threat. Adenauer himself fears 
this aggressiveness and believes that a United Eu- 


rope can check it. The Communist threat from | 


within and without can be met only if Europe or- 
ganizes itself into a new political entity. 


The Invisible Frontier 


As the ‘recent election has proved once more, West 
Germany is practically immune from Communist 
subversion. In Germany the line of demarcation be- 
tween democracy and Communism is marked in the 
German earth. But Italy and France are divided 
deep in their souls. 

There is something like a division between eastern 
and western zones in both countries, but it is an 
invisible division and the two zones overlap. This 
is particularly serious in Italy, where, as the last elec- 
tion proved, one out of every three voters is a Com- 
munist or a pro-Communist. It is as if two Govern- 
ments, not just two major parties, were firmly 
established in the country: one burdened with the 
daily job of administering the nation, the other a 
sort of standby Government entrenched in trade 
unions and in local administrations. Germany is get- 
ting now very close to a two-party system; Italy’s 
two-party system, on the contrary, is entirely phony, 
for the so-called Communist Party is a half-under- 
ground, half-aboveground Government. 

The Italian and French politicians on the demo- 
cratic side are frequently inclined to forget that they 
represent only the ‘‘western zones” of their countries 
and indulge in scrambling for power as if it were 
possible, with the Communist blocs holding one- 
third or one-fourth of the seats in parliament, to 
have a Government and a Loyal Opposition. These 
politicians are exposed to rude awakenings at elec- 
tion time. Yet normally, just because it is so hard to 
see how the “eastern zones” can be liberated, demo- 
crats in both countries tend to behave as if they 
did not exist, as if Communism were just a party— 
a highly respectable party in fact, which many 
people from all walks of life are inclined to join or 
to be on friendly terms with—just in case. 


N ITALY the Communist tide is mounting so stead- 
l ily that some day in the not distant future it 
could rise above the fifty per cent mark. In no coun- 
try so far has Communism attained power through 
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the ballot, but in Italy this is at least possible because 
the responsible Government, beset by Communist 
pressure and internal squabbles, has less and less 
chance of carrying out overdue structural reforms. 

In France as in Italy, Communism assiduously 
cultivates all causes of popular unrest—causes which 
in both countries long antedate the postwar for- 
mation of strong, Moscow-controlled Communist 
Parties. For certainly it is not because of a Kremlin 
plot that far too many people are crowded into 
Italy and mass unemployment is so large. Neither 
do the Italian and French capitalists take from Mos- 
cow the line to which they zealously adhere: Keep 
production low and profits high, and let the Gov- 
ernment socialize the losses of what they still call 
the system of free enterprise. 


The Weary French 


Unlike Italian Communism, French Communism 
seems to have lost most of its aggressiveness and zest. 
It does not lose ground but it does not advance much 
either; it seems to be possessed by a gloomy spleen 
which keeps it unimaginative and sulky while it 
goes through its daily chores of routinized sub- 
version. It is stuck, and in this respect French Com- 
munism is truly French. 

No political party or movement has proved strong 
enough to give France, directly or in coalition with 
other parties or movements, that kind of steady Gov- 
ernment which the Germans have now confirmed 
in power. Each of the too-many parties checkmates 
the others, just as each is stymied by the conflicts 
of factions within its own ranks, just as all or- 
ganized interests—of the workers as well as of the 
employers—checkmate and stymie each other. Yet, 
as everybody knows, the nation is rich and the peo- 
ple are hard workers. 

There seems to be irreconcilable conflict between 
France’s vigor and the feeble, tortured image of 
itself that the country produces at every election. 
The French have a saying for it: They call it the 
conflict between the real and the political country. 
In fact, they have a saying for everything. But this 
does not make them any happier or any abler to 
overcome the national difficulties they so sharply 
denounce. 

We frequently complain, in our country, that the 
French are critical of us and not good enough friends 
of America; but we forget that they are bitterly 
critical of themselves, and that many a Frenchman 
is not a good friend of himself. The French are still 
playing at being a great power, for they know what 
a great power is, having been one. Some of their 
parties are still playing at revolution—there have 
been so many revolutions of all possible kinds in 
the French past. The last was less than ten years ago 
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at the time of the liberation, and it did not do much 
to improve the people’s lot. In no European country 
can one see today so many lined, tired faces, with 
such restless, weary eyes, somewhat afraid that what 
allows them to see into others may also allow others 
to see into them. 


OTHING could shock the French more than seeing 
Germany turn into a paragon of democracy—a 
democracy that works, and is backed by full Ameri- 
can support. For a long time, neutralism has been an 
extraordinarily widespread yet strangely unorgan- 
ized sentiment in France as well as in many other 
European countries. Now, in the renewed fear of 
Germany, French neutralism has the chance to turn 
into a powerful political movement. The French 
would only have to follow in their country the polli- 
cies advocated by the late Senator Taft for our own. 
They have available leaders as able and respected as 
Senator Taft was, men determined to put an end to 
France’s overcommitments in international affairs. 
to get out of Indo-China at any price, and to concen- 
trate the nation’s energies on its tragic domestic 
plight. 

The bitter resentment over the houses that have 
not been built, over the well-being which despite 
their hard work they have not attained, can drive 
the French people toward an all-out policy of 
France First. 


Which Neutrality for Europe? 


Chancellor Adenauer is now the leader of Europe 
and not just of West Germany. Technically he is 
responsible only to his German constituents. Yet 
he must take care also of the welfare of France and 
Italy, for should both countries turn neutral, then 
West Germany would be exposed to Russian aggres- 
sion and to American overprotection. Just because 
United Europe is to him not just a project but 
a living thing, Adenauer must now exercise his 
statesmanship to relieve the distress of the two most 
vulnerable nations on the Continent. 

Repeatedly during the last few months Adenauer 
has advanced the suggestion that the European De- 
fense Community could well propose a nonaggres- 
sion pact to Soviet Russia. Our Secretary of State 
did not seem particularly pleased by this sugges- 
tion and claimed not to have received the letter 
Adenauer wrote to inform him of his new plan. 
Yet there is hardly anything that may be considered 
anti-American or anti-Atlantic in such a plan, for 
the Atlantic Community itself was established to 
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discourage the Soviet government from embarking 
on military adventures. 

Adenauer’s proposal simply means that Epc would 
underwrite the principles of the Community, to 
which Epc will belong. This underwriting, however, 
would be an act of European self-government, carry- 
ing the implication that Europe has the power to 
decide if and whether a Soviet attack has occurred— 
a power which Europe undoubtedly would exercise 
in conjunction with the other members of the wider 
Community. Again, it is difficult to see how this 
prospect could alarm our Administration. Neither 
could our Administration be alarmed by another 
implication in Adenauer’s proposal: that Europe 
would not lend its territory or its armed forces to 
unprovoked attacks against Soviet Russia. At least in 
our country everybody should know that nothing 
is more remote from the intention of our govern- 
ment than to provoke a war. 

It must be admitted, however, that a major cause 
of European neutralism is exactly this fear: that 
some time, not perhaps deliberately but out of in- 
experience or thoughtlessness, our country may find 
itself plunged into a very large, possibly even a total, 
war. The chatter. of our unrepresentative and irre- 
pressible preventive warriors is heard abroad, par- 
ticularly when it is re-echoed by publications which 
reach the millions. Adenauer’s proposal would re- 
lieve the European neutralists from a fear that has 
no foundation in fact anyway. We can well take the 
chance of telling the Europeans that they can be 
neutral in case of an unthinkable American aggres- 
sion against the Soviet Union, provided they are 
armed and ready to fight should Russia attack. 

With his proposal of a nonaggression pact, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has the extraordinary opportunity 
to merge the two main movements at present ex- 
isting among European democrats: one toward 
continental unity, the other toward neutrality. For 
the European neutralists should know that if they 
want to save their countries from the horrors of 
war, they must be in a position to bargain collec- 
tively with Soviet Russia. If they try to negotiate 
one by one, each nation seeking its special exemp- 
tion, they are lost. In Europe at present the choice 
is between piecemeal neutrality of each disarmed 
nation and collective neutrality armed to resist the 
only nation likely to be an aggressor—Soviet Russia. 

The Russians themselves, because of their utter 
ignorance of our motives, are likely to swallow 
large chunks of their own propaganda and think 
that ours is a country of warmongers. A nonaggres- 
sion pact with a United Europe could relieve them 
of their insane suspicion that we may use our Euro- 
pean allies for aggressive purposes. It could pave the 
way for the reunification of Germany, for, as Aden- 
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auer kept saying throughout his campaign, only if 
Europe is united can Germany be united. A peaceful 
but armed United Europe can develop such con- 
tagious health that the men in the Kremlin may de- 
cide that the security of their country does not 
necessarily require the subjection of their trouble- 
some satellites. 


UROPEAN self-government and a nonaggression 
E pact with Soviet Russia would mean also that the 
drive toward a European army and that toward the 
establishment of a political Community should pro- 
ceed simultaneously. In fact, it does not make much 
difference which of the two projects starts operating 
first. Russian military aggression may materialize 
in the near or in the distant future, but Communist 
control over large sections of the French and Italian 
populations is a thing of today. Those two hard- 
pressed nations can gain some relief from their 
crushing burdens only if the heaviest among those 
burdens become the concern of the European and 
of the Atlantic Community. The superabundant 
Italian manpower can never be given productive 
full employment by any Italian Government. Only 
if, according to the pattern of the Schuman Plan 
and beyond it, a continental market is established 
for industrial and agricultural products, can the 
productive capacity of France and Italy be fully re- 
leased. In the two Latin countries politics has fallen 
into a disheartening rut, and the creative capacities 
of the two nations are in desperate need of new 
political and spiritual outlets. There is very little 
prospect that this can be achieved by any reshuffling 
of Cabinets. 

It seems almost superfluous to add that everything 
which makes life worth living—in these two coun- 
tries and everywhere else—forces Communism to 
retreat. 


The Locarno Riddle 


There is no denying the fact that Adenauer may 
sometime prove to our Administration’s leader a 


rather uncomfortable ally—just about as uncomfort- . 


able as that other hearty septuagenarian, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill. In fact, there seems already to be 
a remarkable understanding between the two great 
old men of Europe. When, on May 11, Sir Winston, 
in his now-famous speech proposing negotiations 
with Russia, mentioned a new Locarno pact, the 
German government, according to newspaper re- 
ports, was rather miffed, for it could not imagine 
how in these days anyone could think of Germany 
as a potential aggressor. A few days later, Adenauer 
went to visit Sir Winston, who must have explained 
to him what he meant by that cryptic word “Lo- 
carno.”” On May 17, the newspapers reported that 
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Adenauer was quite pleased with the Locarno idea. 
To the two great old men, probably “Locarno” is 
now a symbolic name, implying greater independ- 
ence toward the United States without any weaken- 
ing of the Atlantic Community. 

Sir Winston and Adenauer have not fallen vic- 
tims—and never will—to the delusion of “‘equidis- 
tance,” the theory still so popular with neutralists 
all over the world who look at the conflict between 
ourselves and Soviet Russia with a “plague on both 
your houses” attitude. But’ Europe and the Com- 
monwealth can well exert within the Grand Alliance 
the function of a loyal, at times highly critical, Oppo- 
sition. Europe and the Commonwealth can never 
be neutral as between Communism and democracy. 
But there is no reason why they should not examine 
very closely and untiringly the policies of the U.S. 
government. Of course they will never interfere 
with domestic American politics, but they cannot 
ignore the fact—no one in the world can—that the 
major difficulties of American diplomacy today lie 
in the campaign commitments our leaders made 
last fall. 

Part, but only part, of the functions of Opposition 
are taken care of by the Democratic Party. But 
the allied nations, too, in their proper place, have 
their restraining role to play. They can make it 
clear to our government that if it wants to have 
solid blocs of nations on our side, it should not enter 
into strictly bilateral dealings with the various na- 
tions that compose them. They can stress the fact that 
both the Community and United Europe are real, 
living things, the common property of the people 
concerned—and not just the result of artificial in- 
semination from America. 

In fact, Europe will be united by much looser 
ties than those binding the states into our Union. 
Yet these blocs of a federal or quasi-federal nature 
that America is fostering cannot be cemented unless 
all nations concerned give up at least some fragments 
of national sovereignty. But our nation, which is at 
the very center of the major of these blocs—the At- 
lantic Community—does not seem inclined to set 
even a tiny measure of example. Just a few days ago, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, Democratic leader in the 
upper house, came out in favor of the Bricker 
amendment. 


NITED Europe seemed a forlorn cause before the 

German elections. Now an unhoped-for oppor- 
tunity—possibly the last—has been offered to our 
diplomacy and that of our allies. It all depends on 
whether our government is ready to deal with full- 
fledged partners, whether the President decides to 
apply his great talents for establishing unity to the 
Atlantic alliance rather than to the G.O.P. 








The Perilous Folly 
Of Senator Bricker 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


5 igen is nothing essentially new 
about the so-called Bricker 
amendment, which proposes strict 
limitations on the power of the Presi- 
dent in making agreements with for- 
eign governments. The Fathers of the 
Constitution knew well the dangers 
that threatened the rights of individ- 
uals and states from a central gov- 
ernment with extensive powers, and 
they threw all necessary safeguards 
around those rights. They knew, too, 
the threat to the Union and to order 
from feebleness and imbecility in the 
conduct of foreign relations, and they 
took care that the Federal govern- 
ment should be supreme in diplo- 
macy. They had watched the frustra- 


tion of treaties by states claiming to 
be sovereign and the decline of the 
prestige and power of the Confeder- 
ation in its relations with other gov- 
ernments, and they determined to 
put an end to this intolerable situa- 
tion. They provided therefore that 
treaties should be the law of the 
land and should take precedence 
over all state laws. 

But because the treaty-making 
power was, inevitably, supreme and 
extensive, the Fathers carefully safe- 
guarded its exercise. What are the 
safeguards? After a treaty has been 
negotiated by the President, it must 
be ratified by two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present. As a single party rarely 








commands a two-thirds majority, this 
means that it must have bipartisan 
support. It must be Constitutional, 
or the courts will hold it void. If it 
turns out to be a really dangerous 
treaty, Congress can impeach the 
President who was responsible for it. 
It must ordinarily be carried out 
through legislation, and when Con- 
gress comes to vote funds for its ad- 
ministration that body has another 
chance to pass upon its merits. If it 
is found to be unsatisfactory, in 
whole or in part, it can be modified 
or even repudiated by law. Such an 
action would constitute a grievance 
for the other contracting nation, but 
no one doubts its legality. 

The Fathers, then, gave amplest 
authority to the President to conduct 
foreign relations, and to the Senate 
to confirm such treaties as he negoti- 
ated, and then placed careful safe 
guards around these powers. Has 
anything happened in 166 years to 
suggest that the Fathers went wrong 
on all this? Has the Constitution, 
otherwise the object of admiration 
and reverence, here proved to be a 
failure? Has the treaty-making powe) 
in fact been—as its critics now so 
vigorously assert—the Trojan horse 
of the Constitution? Have President 
and Senate forfeited American liber- 
ties, surrendered the Constitutional 
rights of American citizens, and in- 
vaded the proper area of state gov 
ernment through the abuse of the 
treaty power? 


i THE LAsT century and a half the 
United States has concluded some 
thing like nine hundred treaties and 
perhaps twice that many executive 
agreements. If the treaty power is the 
Trojan horse that its critics now as 
sert, certainly that fact must have 
become apparent during these years 
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Surely there is at least one treaty that 
the critics can cite as evidence of a 
violation of the Constitution or an 
invasion of liberties of the citizen. 
But those who criticize the old, fa- 
miliar method that has done service 
since we became a sovereign nation 
and has played its part in making us 
a great power are wholly without 
such a bill of particulars. They pre. 
sent instead a long list of purely 
hypothetical dangers. 

What are those hypothetical dan- 
gers? There is no mystery about 
them. They are the dangers antici 
pated from membership in the 
United Nations. They are the dan- 
gers anticipated from ratification of 
that body’s Draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, or perhaps from its Gen- 
ocide Convention, still awaiting 
Senate action. They are the old isola 
tionist fears of international commit- 
ments, particularly in the field of 
human rights. Thus, Frank E. Hol- 
man, past president of the American 
Bar Association and one of the most 
vigorous advocates of the Bricker 
amendment, wrote of those who ob- 
ject to bowdlerizing the Constitution 
that “They belong to the school of 
thought that has become so interna- 
tionally minded that it believes world 
peace can be achieved by recognizing 
in the President unlimited power to 
give America away at the interna- 
tional conference table”; and Sena- 
tor Bricker himself headed his 
speech opposing the Draft Covenant 
on Human Rights, “State Depart- 
ment Endangers Freedom of the 
Press.” 


Dulles: ‘Liable to Abuse’ 


The treaty-making power, said 
John Foster Dulles—before he be- 
came Secretary of State—is “an ex- 
traordinary power liable to abuse.” 
This almost meaningless phrase is 
thrown up to us again and again as 
if it had the force of an argument. 
The treaty-making power is not an 
extraordinary but rather an ordinary 
power. It is, of course, liable to 
abuse. But all power is liable to 
abuse, and it is impossible to devise 
safeguards adequate to every hypo- 
thetical abuse. If we are going to 
guard against hypothetical dangers, 
against Constitutional powers that 
are subject to abuse, why bother with 
anything as carefully circumscribed 
as the treaty-making power? Why 
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not start with the powers of Congress 
itself? 

Under the Constitution as it now 
stands, Congress can destroy the exec- 
utive power by refusing to vote ap- 
propriations, by refusing to confirm 
nominations, or by impeaching the 
President because it doesn’t like the 
way he conducts his business. Under 
the Constitution as it now stands, 
Congress can destroy the Supreme 
Court by reducing its membership to 
one, by increasing it to one hundred, 
or perhaps by impeaching its judges 


‘ because they grant stays of execution. 


Under the Constitution as it now 
stands, Congress can destroy the rep- 
resentative system by refusing ad- 
mittance to any Congressmen it 
doesn’t happen to approve of, for 
whatever reasons it chooses to give, 
because Congress is the judge of its 
own membership. 


Ye THESE DANGERS are hypotheti- 
cal, but they are no more hypo- 
thetical than the dangers that Senator 
Bricker and his supporters conjure 
up to justify paralyzing the treaty- 
making power. Indeed, they are less 
hypothetical than these dangers. Al- 
though no treaty ever has violated 
the Constitution or bartered away 
American rights and liberties, Con- 
gress has in fact impeached a Presi- 
dent without just cause; it has 
changed the membership of the Su- 
preme Court; it has deprived that 
court of jurisdiction in a pending 
case; it has excluded duly elected 
Congressmen for partisan reasons; it 
has established military government 
in time of peace. 

But it would be madness to try to 
write into the Constitution guaran- 
tees against all these dangers. If we 
did, the Constitution would quickly 
become unworkable, and its zealous 
defenders would promptly conjure 
up a new crop of hypothetical dan- 
gers. No constitution can guard 
against every contingency that any- 
body can think of. No constitution 
can guard against even ordinary con- 
tingencies. No constitution can as- 
sure in advance that the President 
will not misuse his veto power or his 
pardoning power, or Congress its 
power of appropriation or of judging 
its membership, or the Supreme 
Court its power to declare laws void 
or to refuse jurisdiction. We have to 
take our chances on these things, 
trusting in experience, in common 
sense, in the integrity of our elected 
officials and the virtue of our people. 
Legislation by hypothesis is absurd; 





“Section 1. A provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with this Constitu- 
tion shall not be of any force 
or effect. 

“Section 2. A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation which 
would be valid in the absence of 
a treaty. 

“Section 3. Congress shall have 
power to regulate all executive and 
other agreements with any foreign 
power or international organization. 





THE TEXT 


Following is the text of Senate Joint Resolution 1, to amend the Constitution 
of the United States, introduced by Senator John W. Bricker (R., Ohio), as 
amended and approved by the Senate Judiciary Committee: 


All such agreements shall be subject 
to the limitation imposed on treaties 
by this article. 

“Section 4. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

“Section 5. This -article shall be 
inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of 
its submission.” 














constitution making by hypothesis is 
suicidal. 


Bricker’s Caveats 


But let us look at the Bricker amend- 
ment itself. Turn first to the first 
section, which stipulates that a pro- 
vision of a treaty which conflicts with 
the Constitution is of no force or 
effect. This is an admirable but 
wholly superfluous sentiment, and 
the Constitution should not be a de- 
pository for admirable sentiments. 
Of course a treaty contrary to the 
Constitution is of no force. Only 
those incapable of understanding the 
logic of the Constitution, the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, and the 
interpretations of commentators, or 
those bemused by partisanship, ever 
thought that a treaty could violate 
the Constitution. 

The Constitution itself provides 
that laws “in pursuance” of the Con- 
stitution and treaties made “under 
the Authority of the United States” 
are supreme law. This difference in 
phraseology has given concern to 
those who tremble for the Constitu- 
tion, but it should not. It was re- 
quired because the Fathers wanted 
to validate treaties made under the 
authority of the Articles of Confed- 
eration, and used this phraseology to 
do so. The words themselves give no 
cause for alarm. Only treaties made 
under the authority of the United 
States are law, and the United States 
has no authority to make laws or 
treaties contrary to the Constitution. 
The magisterial Justice Joseph Story 
wrote in 1833 (Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States) : 

“But though the power is thus gen- 
eral and unrestricted, it is not to be 
so construed as to destroy the funda- 
mental laws of the State. A power 
given by the Constitution cannot be 
construed to authorize a destruction 
of other powers given in the same in- 
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strument. It must be construed, there- 
fore, in subordination to it and 
cannot supersede or interfere with 
any other of its fundamental provi- 
sions.” So the Supreme Court has 
said, in one decision after another, 
most clearly perhaps in Geofroy v. 
Riggs (1890), when it asserted: 

“It would not be contended that it 
[the treaty power] extends so far as 
to authorize what the Constitution 
forbids, or a change in the character 
of the government or in that of one 
of the States...” 

And in fact the executive never 
has made a treaty which has been 
held to conflict with the Constitu- 
tion. This, it is relevant to observe, is 
a much better record than Congress 


can show. In the same period perhaps 
seventy or eighty Acts of Congress 
have been held void by the Courts. 
If we are going to have amendments 
to prevent unconstitutional actions 
by branches of the national govern- 
ment, perhaps Senator Bricker had 
better start with Congress! 

The first section is, then, redundant 
and superfluous. It is without justi- 
fication either in logic or in experi- 
ence. It is based on abstractions 
rather than on realities. It will in- 
troduce no new guarantee into the 
Constitution, only a new element of 
confusion. It has no place in the 
Constitution. 


N™ LET us turn to the second 
section, the heart of the amend- 
ment: A treaty “shall become effec- 
tive as internal law’’—that is, shall 
become effective—“only through leg- 
islation which would be valid in the 
absence of a treaty.” Now there are 


two distinct parts to this section, 
though the unwary reader might not 
see this at first glance. The first part 
requires that before a treaty becomes 
valid it must be re-enacted by Con- 
gress. The second part requires that 
the legislation re-enacting the treaty 
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be within the specifically enumer- 
ated and delegated powers of Con- 
gress—that it may not deal with 
matters which belong to the states. 

This section repudiates the treaty- 
making arrangements written into 
the Constitution and substitutes for 
them arrangements that were con- 
sidered and rejected by its framers. 
The first part of it introduces what 
would prove to be intolerable delays 
and complications in treaty making. 
To the two steps at present required 
—negotiation by the President and 
ratification by the Senate—it adds 
three more: enactment by the House, 
re-enactment by the Senate, and the 
approval of the President—who by 
that time may be a different Presi- 
dent. As the State Department has 
said: 

“Our ability to assure those with 
whom we negotiate that when we 
seal the bargain, there is a reason- 
able growad to believe that it will 
be made effective with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, is an 
essential ingredient in our ability to 
1egotiate successfully.” 

This point is bad enough, but even 
more serious would be the effect of 
the “which” clause: “which would be 
valid in the absence of a treaty.” At 
first glance, to be sure, it seems 
natural enough to provide that 
Congress should not deal by treaty 
with matters outside its ordinary 
province. After all, say the sup- 
porters of the Bricker amendment, 
our Constitutional system is one in 
which enumerated powers are grant- 
ed to Congress and all other powers 
are reserved to the states or the peo- 
ple thereof. Under that system Con- 
gress May not go into the states and 
dispose of matters undey,state juris- 


diction. How wrong, therefore, how. 


lawless and how wicked, to permit 
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the Congress to do by treaty what 
it cannot do by internal or domestic 
law! And the amenders point, with 
mingled fear and indignation, to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
Missouri v. Holland, which held that 
though Congress could not in the 
normal course of things legislate 
about migratory ducks, it might do 
so in order to carry out the provi- 
sions of a convention with Canada. 
If Congress can invade the rights of 
duck hunters in Missouri, the amend- 
ers say, what may it not do? 

A moment's reflection will dis- 
cover the fallacy of this reasoning, 
and even the hastiest recourse to 
history will reveal that the Fathers 
specifically rejected the argument 
now put forward on behalf of states’ 
rights. In the domestic field, powers 
are divided between national and 
state governments, and each govern- 
ment is confined to its own area. But 
there is no such division in the field 


a Bele 


of foreign relations. Here the na- 
tional government has all power, 
and powers not exercised by that 
government cannot be exercised at 
all. And, be it never forgotten, the 
authority to make treaties was as- 
signed to the Federal government 
by the Constitution, so that when 
the President makes a treaty and the 
Senate confirms it, they are acting 
under the Constitution. National 
power in this domain cannot be lim- 
ited by what Justice Holmes—in the 
same migratory-bird case — called 
“invisible radiation from the gen- 
eral terms of the Tenth Amend- 
ment.” 


Treaties and States 


Now the fact is that the majority of 
our treaties, even the most important 
ones, have dealt in part or wholly 


with matters internally under the 
jurisdiction of the states. Here are 
included the numerous treaties deal- 
ing with reciprocal rights to own 
property, to inherit, to do business, 
to collect debts, to organize a cor- 
poration, to escape discriminatory 
taxes, to enjoy religious freedom, to 
have access to courts, to enter a pro- 
fession, and so forth. Ali these mat- 
ters and others are normally within 
the scope of state rather than of 
national power. But when the inter- 
ests of Americans abroad are at 
stake, they cease to be “domestic” 
and become national, cease to re- 
main matters of internal legislation 
and become matters of international 
legislation. Yet under the Bricker 
amendment Congress could not 
make such reciprocal treaties or the 
President such reciprocal agreements. 

If this provision of the Bricker 
amendment had been in the original 
Constitution it would have made it 
impossible to enforce the treaty with 
France of 1778, the treaty with the 
Netherlands of 1782, or the peace 
treaty of Paris of 1783, and it 
would have nullified equally the first 
major treaty under the Constitution, 
the Jay Treaty of 1795. All of these 
treaties dealt with “internal” mat- 
ters, with matters normally under 
the jurisdiction of the states. Thus 
the treaty with France gave to na- 
tionals of both countries the right 
to inherit land. But under then ex- 
isting laws of several states aliens 
could not inherit or hold land. Thus 
the treaty with the Netherlands pro- 
vided not only for reciprocal prop- 
erty rights but for reciprocal liberty 
of worship—another matter under 
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the jurisdiction of the states alone. 
Thus the Treaty of Paris dealt with 
such matters as the payment of debts 
and the confiscation by the states 
of loyalist estates—matters wholly 
under the jurisdiction of the states. 
The Fathers of the Constitution de- 
liberately designed the treaty-making 
power to embrace such situations. 

Nor do we need Missouri v. Hol- 
land to tell us this, as the proponents 
of the amendment seem to think. 
One of the earliest decisions of the 
Supreme Court, Ware v. Hylton, 
1796, made just this point. It held 
that a Virginia law confiscating the 
debt of a British creditor could not 
stand against the provision of a 
treaty providing that there should 
be no impediments to the collection 
of lawful debts. 


r IS ILLUMINATING to examine a 
very recent treaty—that with Italy 
of 1949—in the light of the proposed 
amendment. This treaty provides 
for the reciprocal rights of citizens 
of the United States and of Italy to 
engage in business, carry on scien- 
tific and professional activities, and 
own or rent land; it guarantees secu- 
rity of persons and of property, free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of wor- 
ship, and freedom of the press; it 
gives a variety of reciprocal rights 
to corporations. Most of these things 
are matters normally of state con- 
cern; under the Bricker amendment 
Congress could not legislate on them 
and the President could therefore 
not negotiate about them. 

The supporters of the proposed 
amendment will answer that of 
course Congress might legislate on 
these matters under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution—not all of 
them, to be sure, but most of them. 
It is an intriguing theory. All that 
we need to remark here is that if the 
states’-rights school is really ready to 
concede to Congress the power to 
legislate on the whole field of prop- 
erty and personal rights, this is a 
curious way to go about making the 
concession. But the agitation of Sen- 
ator Bricker and his associates over 
the possibility of Congressional legis- 
lation under the Draft Covenant for 
Human Rights permits us to doubt 
that they have really become thor- 
oughgoing nationalists overnight. 

The fact is that the second section 
of the proposed amendment would 
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frustrate an important part of the 
Constitution, paralyze the President 
in his relations with foreign nations, 
threaten the rights of Americans 
abroad, and return us, in this arena, 
to a worse condition than that which 
we suffered during the Confedera- 
tion. As President Eisenhower has 
said, it “would have had the effect of 
depriving the President of the capac- 
ity necessary to carry on negotiations 
with foreign governments. . .” 


The Executive-Agreement Peril 


All the objections to the second sec- 
tion of the proposed amendment 
apply with equal force to the third 
section. This section likewise con- 
tains two parts. The first provides 
that Congress shall have the power 
to “regulate all executive and other 
agreements with any foreign power 
or international organization”; the 
other provides that all such agree- 
ments shall be subject to the qualifi- 
cation written into the second sec- 
tion—that they become valid only 
through legislation which is valid in 
the absence of a treaty. 

It is not hard to understand why 
Congress has become restless about 
executive agreements. After all, the 
executive agreement is nowhere spe- 
cifically provided for in the Consti- 
tution, and the habit of relying on 
the executive agreement instead of 
using the slower and more cautious 
treaty method is a growing one. Thus 


while the first century of our history 
saw more treaties than executive 
agreements, the last decade has re- 
corded more than a thousand execu- 
tive agreements and fewer than a 
hundred treaties—a ten-to-one ratio. 

It is not, however, the executive 
agreement as such that the propo- 
nents of the amendment chiefly ob- 
ject to, but particular examples of 
such agreements. No discussion of 
this section fails to note that Yalta 
and Potsdam were executive agree- 
ments, and this particular section is 
in fact one more gambit in the parti- 
san game of “proving” that Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman sold the 
United States down the river. Is this 
too extreme a statement? Listen again 
to Mr. Holman: The opponents 
of the amendment, he says, believe 
that peace can be achieved “by rec- 
ognizing in the President unlimited 
power to give America away at the 
international conference table.” And 
the Wisconsin State Republican Par- 
ty, censuring Senator Alexander 
Wiley for his failure to support this 
amendment, resolved: “The power 
of executive agreements has resulted 
in such catastrophes as Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Teheran . . . the Bricker 
amendment is designed to safeguard 
our freedoms.” 


f per is no place to argue the sig- 
nificance of Yalta and Potsdam, 
but it is the place to insist that we do 
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not make the Constitution the sound- 
ing board for partisan arguments. 
The executive agreement has been a 
useful and even necessary device from 
almost the beginning of our history. 
It has enabled the President to deal 
promptly with a host of matters that 
required dispatch and that could not, 
in the nature of things, be dealt with 
adequately by Congress. Yet it is 
already clear that Congress can at 
any time regulate an executive agree- 
ment or even repeal it—just as Con- 
gress can modify or repeal a treaty. 
No Constitutional amendment is 
needed to bring executive agree- 
ments under the Constitution or 
even under the power of Congress. 

But the proposed provision is 
fraught with danger for the efficient 
operation of our government in its 
relations with foreign nations. Yalta 
and Potsdam were not the only ex- 
ecutive agreements; there were also 
the Rush-Bagot agreement, the de- 
stroyer-bases deal, and the arrange- 
ments for the military government of 
Japan. The public probably does not 
appreciate the nature and scope of 
the executive agreement in recent 
times. In the last decade, for exam- 
ple, the United States has made half 
a hundred executive agreements for 
health and sanitation assistance to 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, 
similar agreements for educational 
and cultural assistance, and still oth- 
ers for military missions and military 
assistance. Most questions of inter- 
national aviation and international 
radio wavelengths are dealt with by 
executive agreements, and so too are 
most of the issues raised by the 
International Labor Organization 
or by unesco. If Congress were 
really to pass on all of these and sim- 
ilar agreements, it would have little 
time for anything else. 

Of course Congress might dispose 
of all problems concerning interna- 
tional sanitation or aviation or trade 
by blanket authorization. But the 
Bricker amendment would automati- 
cally bring before Congress every 
executive agreement and every other 
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agreement as well. lt would be im- 
possible to anticipate these, and un- 
desirable to provide for them in a 
vacuum. The term “other agree- 
ments,” strictly interpreted, would 
also include military agreements 
such as TORCH OF OVERLORD, or an 
agreement for an armistice in Korea. 
Proponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment argue that such agreements 
can be made by the President as com- 
mander in chief. So they can—now. 
But the Constitution is not a series 
of mutually exclusive provisions, and 
if it declares that Congress shall reg- 
ulate all executive agreements, it is 
clear that agreements made by the 
Chief Executive as commander in 
chief will come before Congress. 


‘Time Has Demonstrated . . .’ 


This proposed amendment, then, is 
bad when examined section by sec- 
tion and phrase by phrase. It is bad 
when looked at as a whole. For a 
system that has worked well it would 
substitute a system that is bound to 
work-ill. For a system that concen- 
trates authority and responsibility 
and achieves a reasonable degree of 
promptness it would substitute a 
system that diffuses authority and is 
bound to work endless delays. For a 
system that has commanded and can 
continue to command the confidence 
of other nations it will substitute a 
method that can only foster misgiv- 
ings and confusion in other nations. 
§ The amendment is inspired by fear. 
and the Constitution should not be 
distorted to reflect unworthy fears. 
qThe amendment is inspired by ig- 
norance of our Constitutional system 
and of sound principles of govern- 


ment, and the Constitution should 
not be changed to reflect current 
misunderstandings of political his- 
tory and political principles. 

The amendment is inspired by Con- 
gressional suspicion of the executive 
power, and the Constitution should 
not be misused to paralyze that 
power when our international re- 
sponsibilities imperatively demand 
the strengthening, not the weaken- 
ing, of the executive branch. 
qThe amendment is inspired by a 
partisan desire to score on recent 
Democratic Administrations, and the 
Constitution should not be used for 
partisan purposes. 

€The amendment is inspired by an 
unwillingness to assume the great 
role which the United States is now 
required to play in world affairs, by 
a yearning to be free of any “entan- 
glements” that might have domestic 
repercussions, and the Constitution 
should not be “contracted into the 
narrowest possible compass” for mea- 
ger ends, but should be made a fit 
instrument for a nation able and 
willing to fulfill its responsibilities in 
the modern world. It should not be 
used as an indirect method of evad- 
ing our responsibility as a U.N. 
member. 


L ‘Spred Justice Joseph Story wrote 
about the treaty power in his 
great Commentaries, over a century 
ago, is wonderfully relevant today: 


“The treaty-making power . . . was 
declaimed against with uncommon 
energy as dangerous to the common- 
wealth and subversive of public 
liberty. Time has demonstrated the 
fallacy of such prophecies, and has 
confirmed the belief of the friends of 
the Constitution, that it would be 
not only safe but full of wisdom and 
sound policy. Perhaps no stronger il- 
lustration than this can be found, of 
the facility of suggesting ingenious 
objections to any system calculated 
to create public alarm, and to wound 
public confidence, which, at the same 
time, are unfounded in human ex- 
perience or in just reasoning.” 








AT HOME & ABROAD 


Three Sketches 


From Berlin 


MARYA MANNES 


1. The Desert 
— suBpway had already stopped 
at eleven stations in the east 
sector, and it was with a little unease 
that I asked an old man near me 
where one got off for the Stalin 
Allee. “The one after this,” he said; 
and then a woman next to him 
turned to me and said, “You are in- 
terested to see these things?” She 
seemed poor and tired, gray of skin. 
But her eyes behind their rimless 
glasses seemed friendly enough, and 
I answered, “Yes—very.” 

“If you will get off at the next 
station and follow me, I will show 
you where I live,” she said. 

Here, then, was one of the 1.2 mil- 
lion Berliners living under the East 
German government. I was sure that 
once in her home I would hear 
at first hand the tragedy of her con- 
dition, that she had seen in me an 
outsider whom she felt she could 
trust. 

We got out at the Marchlewski 
Street stop, where the darkness of 
the station and the shabbiness of the 
guards already marked it from the 
western side of the city. The stairs 
emerged right on the Stalin Allee, 
and as I followed the woman I stared 
at the Soviet boulevard with excite- 
ment. A few hundred yards along 
the sidewalk she beckoned me into 
the entrance of one of the cream- 
colored blocks of buildings that line, 
with dreadful uniformity, the entire 
mile-long street. 

“Look,” she said, pointing to the 
name plates on one wall, “each of us 
has his own name and his bell!”” Her 
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voice was proud. She went into a 
small elevator and as she pressed the 
button her eyes glowed. We got out 
on the fourth floor and she led me 
into her apartment. “This is all 
ours,” she said. “Four rooms.” 

First the kitchen, a fair-sized room 
with two windows facing the avenue 
and equipment that you could find, 
say, in one of the earliest New 
York housing developments: a small 
enamel sink, a small gas stove, some 
cupboards. 

“It is nice and light,” I said. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am an activist— 
a party member for twenty-seven 
years—so They let me have this 
place. You understand, only activists 
and intelligentsia can live here.” 

She led me back into the small en- 
trance hall where chromos of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin decorated the 
three walls, and then into the living- 
and-dining room, a chamber about 
fourteen feet by ten. The furnishings 
were tawdry and tasteless: chromos 
of horses and flowers on the walls, 
cheap Oriental-type rugs on the 
floor, tasseled covers on everything. 
Her face demanded admiration, so 
I bestowed it. 

“I was badly bombed out in the 
war,” she said, “in a terrible state— 
and then They said I could live here 
because of all I had done for the 
party. Think of it, all this, with cen- 
tral heating and an elevator and 
running water, all for fifty-nine 
marks a month!” She showed me the 
bathroom—adequate equipment, not 
very clean, crowded with extraneous 
objects. And then the bedroom fac- 
ing the Allee. There was a wide 


double bed which had not been 
made. On top of the tumbled, gray- 
ish sheets were saucers piled with 
cigarette stubs, a dirty, torn bath 
towel, and a man’s flannel under- 
shirt. 


I ASKED HER what work she did, and 

she said, “Very important work— 
a power plant! I stand at one of the 
big machines—that is why my hands 
are dirty.” Her hours were from six 
A.M. to three P.M. one week, with the 
night shift on alternate weeks. She 
had obvious pride in her work, as in 
her home, as in the German People’s 
Democracy. 

“At last,” she said, looking about 
her and sighing, “They are doing 
something for the workers!” There 
was nothing I could say that she 
would understand. I looked at her 
again so that I could remember what 
a dedicated and fortunate Commu- 
nist looked like. There was certainly 
nothing in her straggling hair and 
worn clothes that marked her from 
her sisters. But she was proud and 
she was fulfilled, and the life she 
now led was the best life one could 
lead, since she knew of no other. 

I thanked her profusely for her 
kindness, and she bowed her 
acknowledgment with a sort of maj- 
esty. As I left, she said: “You should 
visit the Warschau Café—it is new 
and a very fine place.” I nodded and 
thanked her again. 


gues ALLEE is about the width 
of two four-lane highways. On 
each side and down the middle are 
wide sidewalks for pedestrians. The 
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paving, the earth, and the stone are 
all the same color—a sort of desert 
color. The buildings are designed to 
impose, and if they were well 
planned, the very spaciousness of 
their placing would be imposing. 


But so skimped and bleak and fussy | 


is their architecture—of no style, with 
its flat relief designs, its occasional 
meager colonnades, its little turrets, 
moldings, and pediments—that they 
succeed only in producing the effect 
of bulk. There is so much of them 
and they go on for so long. 

The shops are all alike and all 
state owned and operated. The food 
shops seem well stocked, if uniform- 
ly so, and the prices look low enough. 
But to the workers with three hun- 
dred Eastmarks a month (the average 
wage) a pound of butter at twelve 
marks is not cheap. The clothing 
stores have only the shoddiest suits, 
costing about 150 to 200 marks. The 
radios in the electric shops are ex- 
orbitantly priced. 

At one point I passed an open 
space before a small House of Cul- 
ture, the only break so far in the line 
of apartments and the only place 
where I saw grass and flower beds. 

The Warschau Café has a discreet 
entrance, something like a hotel’s, on 
the Stalin Allee. It looks, in fact, 
like the dining room of a rather 
pretentious middle-class hotel. Mod- 
ern chandeliers light the ceiling; the 
tables are covered with white cloths; 
the walls are white, and the waiters 
wear white coats. In the large win- 
dow facing the side street is a dis- 
play of orchids sprouting in moss 
baskets that hang from an artificial 
tree. 

Many of the customers were Peo- 
ple’s Police—youths in thick green- 
ish-brown uniforms who looked no 
more than fifteen. They were eating 
ice cream. The other inhabitants 
were obviously better dressed and 
more prosperous than the woman 
activist or the people in the street. 
Everyone was very quiet, as if 
hushed by the grandeur of the sur- 
roundings. 


QO” ON Stalin Allee again I found 
myself hurrying toward the sub- 


way station. It was not fear that 
impelled me, but rather a profound 
depression. The afternoon had shown 
me none of the terrors of the Com- 
munist state but only its normal 
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climate—a compound of ugliness, 
ignorance, and isolation that only 
prisons can produce. In concept the 
Stalin Allee might well have been a 
noble vision; perhaps the thousands 
of workers whose wage cuts paid for 
it saw it as such. As a reality, it is a 
noble fact only to those who know of 
no achievements, human and archi- 
tectural, on that scale. To those who 
do, it is a lifeless waste. 


2. The Herr Doktor 


“The Americans must know,” he 
shouted, “that the western alliance 
is the most dangerous threat to peace 
since Hitler—and the only threat!” 
Dr. P.’s face darkened with anger as 
he went on. “What are your soldiers 
doing on the tip of Greenland, in 
Africa, in the Far East? Who is 
threatening you?” 

East Germany’s shrewdest, most 
feared defense lawyer spoke over a 
table in the Neva Restaurant, one of 
east Berlin’s “fashionable” places. 
Little pots of caviar were at each 
place and Russian champagne filled 
the glasses. The Neva was, like the 
Warschau Café, formal, tasteless, and 
bourgeois. The atmosphere was 


strangely stale, as if the room had 
never been properly aired or cleaned. 
A small band played dance music, 
and two or three couples danced. 
Most of the tables were occupied by 
well-dressed people, and the doktor 
interrupted his discourses periodical- 
ly to nod toward them and say, 
“Look at our starving population. 
Give them food packages, why don’t 
you?” It was useless to point out 
that the East Germans who could 
afford to dine at the Neva were a 
handful. 

He went on to say many things 
that Pravda says, and Radio-Berlin- 
Einz says, and the puppet govern- 
ment says: that America is rapidly 
turning fascist, that America is sup- 
porting the very Nazis and capital- 
ists who made Germany the scourge 
of the world and will do so again, 
that only Americans like Howard 
Fast have what is left of American 
greatness, of the spirit of Lincoln 
and Jefferson. “Jefferson would 
not have murdered the Rosenbergs!” 
cried Dr. P. Someone said, “Do not 
let us speak of murder, Herr Doktor. 
The Soviet has murdered millions.” 
The doktor shrugged and laughed 
and said that was too preposterous 
to discuss. 


Are the caviar and the cham- 
pagne, the waiter brought each 
of us Soviet brandy in large wine- 
glasses and a tartar beefsteak for the 
doktor, which he mixed and patted 
with evident pleasure. There was 
nothing small about the doktor’s 
tastes. He smoked only American 
cigarettes, a marked misdemeanor 
among lesser Communists, and his 
B.M.W. car was fitted out with parts 
unobtainable in east Berlin. When- 
ever new tires, new plugs, or new 
gadgets were needed, his chauffeur 
would buy them in the western sec- 
tors. 

The doktor was very proud of his 
car. He had come for us that night 
in west Berlin and driven us back 
into the eastern sector at a demonic 
clip, his chauffeur pushing the 
throttle to eighty-five miles an hour 
down the long, wide Charlottenburg 
Chaussee (now renamed the “17th 
of June’) and coming to a squealing 
stop at the checkpoint of the Bran- 
denburger Tor, that gaunt and 
handsome gateway through the Iron 
Curtain. The east sector police took 
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one look at the doktor and saluted, 
and we entered his territory. The 
streets we had left in west Berlin 
had been full of lights and people, 
but here there was the blackness and 
silence of a curfew. The doktor was 
chuckling with pleasure at the spurt 
of speed. “New engine,” he said, 
“brand new!” 

During the ride and later at the 
table, his wife had sat silent, neither 
eating nor drinking. Smartly dressed, 
“western” in face and poise, she 
seemed either ill or unhappy. Her 
husband patted her hand often and 
called her Herzchen—“little heart”— 
but she barely smiled. It was hard 
to guess why she had married this 
violent and dedicated Communist. 
Sometimes, when we spoke up for 
the West and refuted the doktor, she 
would glance at us briefly with what 
seemed a flicker of approval and 
despair. 


FO pee Dr. P.’s third glass of brandy 
and some kind words for Win- 
ston Churchill (since Churchill's 
speech of May 11, the name of this 
once reactionary imperialist has lus- 
ter in the East) , he dropped the dia- 
lectic and spoke of his life. When he 
did, a great many things became 
clear. A Jew, a German, and a Com- 
munist, he had his first taste of a 
fascist state in 1933, when Hitler’s 
men put him into a concentration 
camp and left him there for five 
years. In 1938 he was released on 
condition that he leave the country, 
which he did, for Colombia. Once 
free of Germany, he had only one 
desire: to reach the U.S.S.R. This he 
planned to do by way of the United 
States. 

By working as a dishwasher and 
porter for several months, he man- 
aged to pay his passage from Colom- 
bia to New York, arriving in 1939. 
There he managed to keep himself 
fed and clothed (and presumably 
active in Communist circles) until 
December, 1941, when Pearl Harbor 
decided his fate as an enemy alien 
and he was put in a detention camp. 

Since he consistently refused to 
take out citizenship papers or ac- 
quire them by serving in the Army, 
he stayed in various American camps 
for four years under the watch- 
ful and nervous eyes of the Army 
and the Fei. At one point he was 
put—the solitary anti-Nazi-in a 
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prison camp in Texas run entirely 
by Nazi officers, and there he was 
so severely beaten up that he was 
removed in a stretcher to an anti- 
Nazi camp. It was a much-publicized 
incident, reflecting no credit on the 
American camp commandant who 
had—through tacit approval of the 
Nazis—let it occur. 

At the end of the war in 1945, 
the doktor was released, and shortly 
after managed to stow away on a 
Liberty ship bound for Europe. He 
was discovered the first day out and 
thrown into the brig. On landing in 
Europe he was turned over to the 
U.S. Army and more camps. It was 
not until 1946 that he managed to 
get to east Berlin, a man at last free 
to pursue his dreams of a better 
world, free to fight and work against 
the society which had used him so 
ill and which he quite genuinely 
believed was rotten to the core. His 
hatred for the United States was 
incandescent. “Tell your people,” 
he cried that night, “that we don’t 
want their jukeboxes and their hot 
jazz and their colored shirts and 
their bobby-soxers! We don’t want 
any part of it—and we don’t want 
their food parcels either!” 


HE DOKTOR’S STORY was not a 
pretty one, and it took little 
imagination to see what long years of 
confinement and scorn would do. 
But it also took little imagination to 
see how such a man as Dr. P. could 
bring hatred and suspicion upon 
himself. His brilliance, his arrogance, 
and his sardonic humor are qualities 
hard for simpler men to like. To the 
equipment, not always sympathetic, 
of the central European intellectual 
was added that compulsion toward 
conspiracy and trouble which is the 
mark of the Communist, and it was 


quite possible to understand how he 
might have driven even a tolerant 
American to intolerant action. 

But the doktor seemed now—at 
this moment at least—quite happy. 
He made jokes, he spoke of his 
friend Eisler with amused pity—the 
fellow had had plenty of luck, but 
now. . . ! And he ordered his fourth 
beaker of brandy. It was after one 
o'clock. There was no one else left 
in the Neva. The waiters, tired and 
white, were removing the cloths 
from the other tables and dimming 
the lights. The doktor’s wife begged 
him not to drink another brandy, 
but he ignored her, chuckling. Then 
one of us said, “I think they want 
to go home,” nodding toward the 
waiters. 

“Ach,” said the doktor, his scarred 
face genial and relaxed, “never mind 
about them.” 

His wife turned to us for a fleet- 
ing second, and her sad eyes seemed 
to say, “You see? You see how it is?” 


3. Borderline Case 


“Number 7!” The door opened and 
a youth of about eighteen came in 
and sat down before a bare table. 
Facing him at an adjacent table cov- 
ered with notes and dossiers sat 
three people—two men and a woman. 
One was from the C.D.U. (Christian 
Democrats), one from the F.D.P. 
(Free Democrats) , and one from the 
S.P.D. (Socialists). They were there 
to decide—as they had to every day— 
whether this particular refugee from 
the East Zone should be admitted 
into West Germany. 

The boy had a shock of black hair, 
a rather sullen face, and very shabby 
clothes. 

“Your name is Werner Kraus?” 

“Ja.” 
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“Born November 12, 1935, in 
KG6nigsberg, East Prussia?” 

“la” 

And then came the story that had 
been repeated with few variations 
by at least three other applicants 
of that single morning. Parents van- 
ished when the Soviets overran East 
Prussia. Joined the F.D.J. (Free Ger- 
man Youth), later the S.E.D. (So- 
cialist Unity Party of Germany), 
then the People’s Police. Served in 
an artillery regiment, indoctrinated 
in a political course, sent to east 
Berlin in 1952 for guard duty. 

“Why did you leave and come 
over?” 

“I didn’t like their politics” or— 
many times—“I had a run-in with 
my superior officer” or “I was just 
fed up” or “I wanted to work.” 
Often they spoke of June 17, the day 
of the first Berlin riots. 


| THE QUESTIONING of this sullen 
youth with the black hair, it 
emerged that he drank heavily and 
had the habit of hitting people when 
he did. His desertion from the Peo- 
ple’s Police was therefore more an 
escape from further punishment of 
his misdemeanors than the political 


conflict which he—and all of them— 
professed. 

The interrogation ended, the 
board sent him out of the room 
while they deliberated his case. One 
of them, a man with a deeply lined, 
compassionate face, turned to iae 
and said, “You see what we are up 
against. This boy lies. He is a poten- 
tial troublemaker. He may easily 
become criminal. Yet we must take 
him in—partly because of his youth 
and partly because if we send him 
back to the East Zone he will get ten 
to twelve years for desertion. That 
will be the end of him.” 

The woman on the board shrugged 
and sighed, and the third member 
went to open the door and called the 
boy back in. 

“We have decided,” said the first 
man, “to let you in.” The boy looked 
up briefly. “But we must make this 
clear to you. Everything you learned 
over there,” and the board man 
jerked his head toward the east, 
“you must forget. That stuff is no 
good over here—you must wipe it 
from your mind, although it may be 
hard to do so. Your record is not 
good but we are giving you one 
more chance. We are trusting you. 


See that you live up to this trust.” 

The boy nodded and looked down 
again. The man went on. “You will 
be sent to the hostel at G—— 
where you will learn a trade and be 
under supervision for a year along 
with other boys. Then you will be 
ready for a job and a constructive 
life in a real democracy.” 

The board gave him specific in- 
structions as to where to report for 
his passage to the hostel and dis- 
missed him. 

“Number 8!” called the woman. 


A= in they came—a couple with a 
small child, the wife pregnant, 
the husband forty-five with the look 
of a Nazi; he had exchanged service 
in the Wehrmacht for duty in the 
People’s Police. Then more boys, 
some clear-eyed and honest, others 
enclosed and suspect, like Werner 
Kraus. They were, said the board, a 
trickle compared to the months dur- 
ing the preceding winter and the 
weeks right after June 17. Those 
who understood the true meaning 
of a Communist society had already 
fled. These were the slow thinkers, 
the latecomers, impelled more by ex- 
pediency than inner despair. . . . 


Secretary McKay Looks 


In the Wrong Dam Places 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


_ THE INVENTION of the tele- 
graph, political parties occa- 
sionally made different noises about 
a crucial issue in different parts of 
the country—and got away with it. 
Can it still be done in the age of 
radio, television, and teletype? 

A strange ambivalence seems to 
characterize the Republican Party's 
pronouncements on Federal power 
dams. 

In the East statements have been 
released withdrawing the govern- 
ment from responsibility for hydro- 
electric development. The President 
himself has referred to Federal proj- 
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ects of this sort as “creeping Social- 
ism,” and the Interior Department 
has indicated that local communities 
and private power companies must 
take over the generating of kilo- 
watts. 

But in the West a different policy 
has been enunciated. Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay and 
many of his aides have told Western- 
ers that the national government 
must build more power dams. They 
have even suggested specific sites for 
the dams. Curiously enough, the 
sites mentioned are invariably places 
where dams can be built only by 


flooding out towns, farms, railroads, 
and highways worth many millions 
of dollars. 


¥en VALUE of a dam is frequently 
determined by the size of its 
reservoir. If the concrete battlement 
holds back a vast quantity of water, 
power production will remain steady 
during the dry season after the snow 
is gone from the high mountains. 
The lake behind Hoover Dam, for 
instance, measures 115 miles long. 
Surveyors are constantly searching 
for sites where a huge lake can be 
made without drowning out rich 
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holdings in improved land. Indeed, 
one of the principal Republican 
criticisms of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority during the 1930’s was that 
the tTvA dams would flood fertile 
acres needed for agriculture. 

In 1948 the Army Corps of En- 


Secretary McKay 


gineers prepared, at a cost of $5 
million, a comprehensive report 
analyzing all dam sites in the 
Columbia River Basin. The report 
pointed out that one particular site 
involved an extraordinarily “small 
amount of relocation for a project 
of such magnitude, as a major por- 
tion of the reservoir area is rough 
and undeveloped.” This was Hell’s 
Canyon on the Snake River in 
Idaho. 

The Army said a negligible three 
per cent of the total cost of the 
dam would have to be spent for 
drowned-out farms, towns, and ar- 
teries of communication. According- 
ly, most of the money spent at Hell’s 
Canyon could be devoted to pur- 
poses that would yield a direct 
financial return. 


Creeping Favoritism 


Shortly after he took his oath of of- 
fice, Secretary McKay announced that 
the government no longer objected 
to the Idaho Power Company's pro- 
posed construction of three smaller 
dams in place of the Hell’s Canyon 
project. And a few months later, 
on June 20, Secretary McKay told the 
people of the West that the govern- 
ment ought to build a dam at Libby, 
Montana, on the Kootenai River, 
another tributary of the Colum- 
bia. 

The report of the Corps of Engi- 
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neers discloses some striking facts 
about this second location. In 1948 the 
cost of the Libby project was estimat- 
ed at $239 million. The report con- 
tinued: “Cost estimates for reservoir 
land and improvements to be ac- 
quired and for relocation of high- 
ways and railways in the reservoir 
represent about one-third of the 
total project cost—$81,240,000.” In 
other words, one-third of the total 
cost would have to be spent by the 
government for property flooded by 
the dam. This expenditure would 
amount to net loss, with no possible 
amortization. 

At about the same time Secretary 
McKay announced his endorsement 
of the Libby site, Under Secretary 
of the Interior Ralph A. Tudor 
was giving his own blessing to the 
Kooskia site on the Clearwater 
River of Idaho. The reservoir be- 
hind this dam would drown 4,020 
cultivated acres of alfalfa and row 
crops, a third of which is being 
farmed by Indians with whom the 
government has treaties. The water 
would also rise above the level of 
three villages with a combined popu- 
lation of 1,450. Furthermore, the 
Kooskia reservoir would change com- 
pletely and permanently the wilder- 
ness character of the Northwest’s two 
most remote and idyllic streams for 
campers, the Lochsa and Selway 
Rivers. 


N= TO BE outdone by his Under 
Secretary in the promotion of 
government dams, the free-enterpris- 
ing Secretary of the Interior next an- 
nounced that the Nez Percé site on 
the Snake River was “at least as good 
as Hell’s Canyon, and maybe better.” 
But one rather salient fact was omit- 
ted from Mr. McKay’s announce- 
ment. The Hell’s Canyon site is 
above the mouth of the Salmon 
River, where it joins the Snake. The 
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Nez Percé site lies below the con- 
fluence of the Snake and the Salmon. 
Building a dam at the Nez Percé site 
could be fatal to the Northwest's 
oldest industry, the canning and 
packing of the Columbia River's 
salmon. 

All power plans thus far have 
been directed toward avoiding con- 
struction of any high dams down- 
stream from the mouth of the 
Salmon River of Idaho. Why? The 
name of the river supplies the an- 
swer. Although the Columbia Val- 
ley is ribbed with nearly a thousand 
tributary streams, at least forty per 
cent of the valuable run of spring 
Chinook salmon spawns in one 
stream alone—the Salmon. Cannery 
operators at Astoria, the country’s 
biggest salmon-packing town, have 
long claimed that construction of a 
Nez Percé Dam would mean the end 
of the fishing industry. The dam 
would probably be too high for fish 
ladders, and, in addition, the finger- 
ling salmon on their way down- 
stream toward the Pacific could 
never survive the shattering fall over 
a parapet almost six hundred feet 
high. 


hapa in the Northwest are 
puzzled. Although the Admin- 
istration is saving free enterprise in 
the East, its spokesmen in the West 
are advocating the construction of 
more dams with government money. 
Yet the proposed sites always seem 
to be those where such considera- 
tions as flooded farmland and 
migrating salmon make construction 
impracticable. Good sites such as 
Hell’s Canyon are to be reserved for 
private industry. 

Can it be that the defenders of 
free enterprise and sound fiscal prac- 
tices are deliberately proposing Fed- 
eral development of inefficient and 
marginal dam sites? 
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The Farmer 


Looks at Washington 


LEONARD HALL 


AST MONTH I went down into the 

deep Ozark country to look over 
a tract of timber. The route took 
me out along beautiful Current 
River to Owl’s Bend, where I 
crossed on the two-car, hand-pro- 
pelled ferry operated by my old 
friend Eule Sutton, who thus sup- 
plements the income from his small 
mountain farm. As usual, Eule had 
a story to tell. 

It seemed that Eule had an elderly 
neighbor who lived on the head of 
Brushy Creek and had always voted 
the straight Democratic ticket. Early 
last year, the REA brought a power 
line down through the “holler” 
where the old man lived and it 
wasn’t long, what with fifteen years 
of prosperity on the farm, before 
he had fixed up the homestead with 
electric lights, running water, wash- 
ing machine, refrigerator, and radio. 
Then all through the summer and 
autumn, he tuned in the radio to 
political speeches telling about how 
something called “creeping social- 
ism” had been stealing free enter- 
prise away from us farmers. The old 
fellow finally became alarmed and 
decided it was “time for a change”; 
so he went to the polls in November 
and marked the first Republican bal- 
lot of his life. 

Things went along all right until 
early summer, when the sweet corn 
was ripe in the old man’s garden and 
the melons were showing their yel- 
low blossoms. About that time one 
of his yearling steers took to jump- 
ing the fence each night to feast on 
roasting ears and grow fat. He stood 
this for about a week, then loaded 
thé steer into his pickup truck and 
hauled it in to the local livestock 
auction, where he expected it would 
fetch $130 or thereabouts. When 
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the steer was led into the ring, the 
bidding climbed to $62, and there 
it stuck. The old man now had the 
option of accepting the bid or of 
hauling his steer home again; and 
the auctioneer, sensing his hesita- 
tion, prodded him a bit. 

“Make up your mind, John,” he 
said. “Are you goin’ to take it or 
not?” 

“Well, by gravy,” said the old 
fellow, pushing his battered hat 
back on his head, “I voted fer it, so 
I reckon I'll have to take it.” 


Not-So-Rugged Individualism 


One moral of this story is that farm- 
ers look to Washington in good times 
and bad. Those of us who live on the 
land often boast of our independence 
and rugged individualism, yet when 
the going gets tough, like every other 
sector of the population we expect 
the government to do something 
about it. This is why our farm bloc 
is one of the most powerful groups 
in Congress and why Congressmen 
who have rural constituencies try to 
stay close to the grass roots. It is why 
farm policy gets its full share of news 
headlines, why we have the system 
of price supports for basic farm 
commodities which is known as 
“parity,” and why the doings and 
pronouncements of Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson are 
followed with such interest across 
the nation. 

Our claims to rugged individual- 
ism, coupled with our obvious un- 
willingness to trust our economic 
fortunes entirely to the free market, 
make us farmers something of an 
enigma to city dwellers; it is equally 
clear that we do not always under- 
stand ourselves. Yet the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is fairly 


simple. Urban Americans no longer 
are as acutely conscious of their 
stake in the land as when most of 
them had parents, brothers, or cous- 
ins who still farmed for a living. And 
the farmers who operate the biggest 
American industry have by no means 
mastered all the complexities of our 
vast industrial economy. 


r Is EXTREMELY DIFFICULT, if not 
altogether impossible, to make the 
operation of the family farm con- 
form to a hard-and-fast set of eco- 
nomic laws. The reason for this is 
not that there are so many kinds of 
farming; this condition is true of all 
business. A more logical explana- 
tion is that each individual farming 
operation is governed by a different 
set of conditions within itself. Many 
skills are required for the successful 
conduct of any business. But it is 
seldom in the average business that 
all of these skills must be encom- 
passed by a single individual. Yet 
this is exactly what happens in agri- 
culture. The man operating the 
family-sized farm must be manager, 
financier, and production expert. 
He must be mechanically minded 
enough to operate, maintain, and 
repair a wide variety of farm tools 
and machines which today are re- 
markably complex. He must be 
livestock expert, soil scientist, and 
engineer; and he must also know 
when to buy and when to sell. 

He is also a man who has made 
a big investment. Although the 
average investment per two-hundred- 
acre farm has been given as $30,000, 
the total includes the large number 
of marginal and subsistence farms 
that contribute little or nothing to 
the whole farm economy. A figure 
of $75,000 for land, buildings, equip- 
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ment, and livestock would be a whole 
lot closer to the actual investment 
in a productive family-size farm. 


The Last Free Market 


We farmers are keenly conscious of 
certain economic facts; and it is this 
that causes us to keep a weather 
eye on Washington. We know that 
ours is the only industry that can- 
not control, at least in some degree, 
the production from our individual 
farm units or the prices at which 
our products will be sold. What this 
means, leaving out for the moment 
all considerations of government 
manipulation, is that American 
agriculture operates in the last great 
free market left in our economy. 
Other industries talk of the free 
market in glowing terms and de- 
scribe the joys of pure and untram- 
meled competition, but the cold 
fact is that they are talking about 
something that either does not exist 
or is far more readily managed and 
controlled than anything the farmer 
has ever experienced. 

In most businesses, the prices at 
which goods are sold are more or less 
logically determined within and 
controlled by each individual in- 
dustry. The manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, adds up his costs: raw ma- 
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terials, labor, management and sales 
expense, plant investment, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, and all the rest. He 
totals these and adds a percentage 
of profit. Then he surveys the prices 
of competitive goods being offered 
and eventually arrives at a selling 
price. If costs go down because of 
efficient management or other fac- 
tors, he may lower his selling price 
to secure a more favorable position 
in the market—unless, as has been 
heard of, he has a price agreement 
with his competitors. If costs go up, 
he adds them to his selling price 
and passes them along to the con- 
sumer. 

In farming no such procedure as 
this can be followed. The individual 
farmer produces as much as he can, 
as efficiently as he can, of the crops 
and livestock that his experience 
and judgment indicate may be prof- 
itable. How much he produces—and 
this is true within wide limits—will 
always depend in the end on the 
totally unpredictable factor of 
weather. He must sell his product 
in a raw-material market where he 
has almost no control whatever over 
selling price. This is true unless he 
is the fortunate producer of some 
agricultural specialty on which he 
does all or part of the processing, by- 


passes one or more middlemen, and 
deals with the ultimate consumer. 
Sometimes it is possible for the 
farmer to do this, but not often. The 
Kansas wheat grower, for example, 
cannot grind his wheat into flour, 
bake it into bread, and deliver it to 
your home. 

Although the farmer must dispose 
of his products in commodity mar- 
kets where price is largely beyond 
his control, he must buy most of his 
raw materials and practically all of 
his operating equipment from retail 
suppliers whose prices are fixed. His 
seed, for example, will come from a 
seed house which has purchased it at 
some distant source, cleaned, graded, 
and sacked it, and then shipped it to 
a local dealer. Several processing fees 
and other fees guaranteeing the 
handlers a profit have been added 
along the way. The same thing is 
true of his tractor, plow, and all 
other items that go to make up the 
modern farm plant. 

If our economy ran along on an 
always-even keel, with perhaps a 
gradual rise in the prosperity curve 
as we became more and more 
productive, it seems possible that 
farmers might be content to hold 
their position as the last exponents 
of American rugged individualism. 
But we know from sad experience 
that the dip means an immediate 
drop in farm prices and an even 
more disastrous drop in real income 
and purchasing power, because the 
things we must buy go down more 
slowly, if they go down at all. 


Prices and Apron Strings 


I can think of no more typical ex- 
ample of this than an experience 
that happened to us last month. 
Our farm in the Missouri Ozarks 
lies in a high valley where the lime- 
stene soil is ideally adapted to grow- 
ing grass and livestock—and our 
business is the production of com- 
mercial beef for the market. Ordi- 
narily we butcher one fat animal 
each year and store it in the locker 
for home consumption, but on this 
occasion the supply had _ gotten 
down to soup bone and hamburger. 
So with company coming to dinner, 
my wife splurged on a modest sirloin 
steak from the market in the nearby 
village. I noted, as she put it on to 
broil, that the steak was graded 
“U §. Commercial”; and she ad- 
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mitted that her conscience hurt, be- 
cause the meat had cost ninety-two 
cents a pound. But it hurt much 
more than my conscience, for in that 
day’s mail I had received the returns 
from a truckload of 1,100-pound 
butcher steers that we had shipped 
to the St. Louis market. Their grad- 
ing of “Medium to Good,” meant 
better steaks than the one we were 
broiling, and the price I got for them 
was fourteen and a half cents a 
pound—just half of what the meat 
had cost us to produce. Two years 
ago, when we were selling cattle of 
this same quality for thirty-two cents, 
the store price for sirloin steak had 
stood at ninety cents a pound. 
Thus packer, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer have all been able to hold 
their price line in the face of a drop 
of fifty per cent in the price of beef 
on the farm. 

The farmer’s understandable de- 
sire for protection against such ob- 
vious inequities of the market under- 
lies our whole farm-price policy. 
When the price structure suddenly 
collapses, few of us are willing to 
take it because we voted for it. 
Thus it was with something like 
amazement that hundreds of thou- 
sands of us listened to the exceedingly 
naive announcements made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture upon his ap- 
pointment last winter. His job, said 
Ezra Taft Benson, and the purpose 
of the new Administration, was to 
loose us from the coils of govern- 
ment regulation, to return us to the 
clear and bracing atmosphere of the 
free market. 


No the fact is that not all of us 
had voted for the new Adminis- 
tration, although it seems probable 
the farm vote may have gone for 
General Eisenhower in about the 
same proportion that the 1948 farm 
vote had gone for President Tru- 
man. But there is one thing about 
which the.vast majority of farmers 
was and is certain, and it has been 
proved time and time again, despite 
the occasional pronouncements of 
some economists and so-called farm 
leaders. This is that some sort of 
government support for farm prices 
is a permanent fixture in the Amer- 
ican economy. Parity, which has as 
its general objectives removing some 
of the inequities of the market and 
keeping farm purchasing power on 
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an approximate par with that of 
other sectors of the population, is 
here to stay. To argue otherwise is to 
argue an issue that has been settled 
and written into law these past twen- 
ty years. 

It can hardly be an exaggeration 
to call Mr. Benson’s initial policy 
pronouncements naive, since they 
could otherwise only have been 
either ‘unintelligent or Machiavel- 
lian, and it is perhaps too early to 
accuse. the Secretary of either of 
these qualities. He was, like most 
of those whom President Eisenhow- 
er appointed to top policy jobs, an 
“expert” without a great deal of 
political background or experience. 
He seemed—and in this he was also 
like many of the Eisenhower ap- 
pointees—a man who was sure he 
had the answers. Yet looking back 
on the halcyon days of last Novem- 
ber, it becomes clear that a little 
more level-headed examination of 
the facts of farming—and of politics 
—might have made Mr. Benson’s 
initial statements somewhat more 
modest and a lot less sweeping in 
context. After all, the Department of 
Agriculture—vast though it may be— 
is not yet a law unto itself. 


Words and Butter 


The first thing that Ezra Benson 
had to do, in the matter of eating 
his brave words, was to buy butter 
—millions of pounds of butter to add 
to the 100 million the government 
already owned. This may not have 
been a logical thing to do and must 
certainly have been the last thing 
he wanted to do. It may even have 





been the worst thing that could have 
happened to a dairy industry which, 
in competition with margarine, was 
rapidly pricing itself out of the mar- 
ket anyway. Yet Mr. Benson bought 
his butter not at seventy-five per 
cent of the parity price, which the 
law says is the least he can pay. He 
bought it at ninety per cent and 
pegged it at that price in return for 
a vague promise from dairymen that 
during the next two years they 
would try to curtail production, 
boost the sale of whole milk, and 
take some surplus butterfat off the 
market. 

It was plain that the “clear and 
bracing atmosphere of the free mar- 
ket” was out the window. And the 
next thing farmers realized, as we 
looked toward Washington and the 
new Secretary, was that far from be- 
ing released from the coils of regula- 
tion, we might soon find ourselves 
tied more tightly by controls than 
ever. This is not to say that farmers 
didn’t want controls or recognize 
the need for them, because we have 
since voted overwhelmingly to cur- 
tail 1954 wheat acreage in return 
for guaranteed price support on the 
1954 crop at ninety per cent of 
parity. But also in the offing are 
prospective controls on such other 
basic commodities as corn, cotton, 
and perhaps others, which may soon 
cover fifty per cent of our total acre- 
age of cropland. 


py HOW FAR the Administration 
and the Secretary have departed 
from their initial pronouncements 
about returning farmers to an un- 
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trammeled free-enterprise system is 
shown in this recent statement by 
John H. Davis, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and a 
top Benson aide: “We must go full 
speed ahead with present programs, 
even though temporarily it means 
more government in business, in or- 
der that we may have an oppor- 
tunity later to revise the farm pro- 
gram to meet agriculture’s needs and 
fulfill our pledge.” 

Thus we are to have more regula- 
tions, More supports, and more con- 
trols—and a program that heads 
ever more surely back to the one 
that came into being during the 
New Deal and was continued under 
Harry Truman. And as any farmer 
can plainly see by looking out over 
the countryside as well as toward 
Washington, the reason for the big 
switch in agricultural policy is po- 
litical in its entirety. 

Also, the Administration must 
realize that agriculture is presently 
facing a price situation that might 
casily plunge the country into a ma- 
jor depression. Farm conditions to- 
day resemble too closely for comfort 
those which immediately preceded 
the last great depression. And at 
least up to the present time, the Sec- 
retary seems to be admitting, we 
have found no better means to meet 
such a situation than those we have 
painfully developed over the past 
twenty years. 


wu: THEN, do we American 
farmers want as we look toward 
Washington? 

First of all, we have made it over- 
whelmingly clear—as proved by the 
almost complete reversal in policy 
that has been forced upon Secretary 
senson—that we do not want most 
of the things he and the Administra- 
tion promised to give us. Farmers 
are by nature conservative and some- 
what slow-moving. Yet a great many 
of us have deserted the horse for 
the tractor and the kerosene lamp 
for electricity. And we have more 
than a suspicion that the original 
pronouncements the Republicans 
made on farming in the autumn and 
winter of 1952 came straight out of 
an economic philosophy lodged in 
the nineteenth century. This philos- 
ophy is somewhat in the position 
of the wooden wheel; it simply won’t 
run smoothly enough or efficiently 
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enough to be of very much use in 
today’s agriculture. 

Leaving for a moment the matter 
of farm-price policy, most farmers 
have been inclined to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the new 
Administration every opportunity to 
prove themselves. We realize that 
through the years the Department 
of Agriculture may have grown top- 
heavy and cumbersome, that bureaus 
added to provide needed services 
may have reached the point where 
functions overlap. We will go along 
with reorganization so far as it does 
not reduce efficiency or curtail serv- 
ices that have proved their value. 

We have already made it clear we 
will not go along with Mr. Benson’s 
ideas for cutting the rural-electrifica- 
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tion and -telephone programs. We 
are inclined to feel that farm co- 
operatives will be treated fairly. We 
will hope for an improvement in 
farm-credit facilities. We believe it 
is shortsighted, if not downright 
stupid, to cut appropriations for 
such profit-producing agencies as the 
Soil Conservation and Forest Serv- 
ices. We want more rather than 
less money made available for basic 
agricultural research, which is lag- 
ging badly today. We want the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program con- 
tinued at its present level and have 
been satisfied, by and karge, with its 
management by the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Under 
this program we have seen great 
strides made in putting good land- 
use practices into action on farms 
all across America. 

When disaster such as the 1952- 
1953 drought strikes at hundreds of 
thousands of farms and ranches, 
threatening them with bankruptcy, 


we want action—prompt and gener- 
ous, administered fairly and without 
red tape. When feed stocks of every 
kind are at all-time highs and the 
United States is searching for foreign 
countries where it can dump them 
without inviting retaliation — and 
when we hear our cattle on burned- 
out pastures lowing in the night 
from hunger—we do not want to 
have to declare ourselves paupers in 
order to be allowed to buy niggardly 
amounts of government-owned grain 
at slightly reduced prices. Nor are 
we satisfied to learn that the govern- 
ment has bought 3,360,000 pounds 
of beef for the school-lunch and aid- 
to-Greece programs. This constitutes 
an infinitesimal fraction of one per 
cent of the beef marketed during 
1953 and would probably have been 
purchased anyway. 

Most farmers are realists. We 
know that a system of parity-price 
supports that covers only a few basic 
nonperishable commodities and 
leaves out entirely such perishables 
as meat products is incomplete, 
that it works many inequities and 
hardships on farmers who may be 
doing the best job for the nation’s 
agriculture. 


Let Washington Look... 


Those of us who think ahead, and 
can remember even a few years back, 
know that times of drought, crop 
failure, or other emergency are 
bound to come, when the storage of 
commodities under the support pro- 
gram will seem nothing less then 
inspired and providential. There are 
those, like the Farm Bureau and Na- 
tional Grange leadership, who favor 
sliding scales for parity, though it is 
extremely doubtful that their mem- 
berships go along with top policy 
on this issue. Then there are others, 
like the National Farmers Union 
and Missouri Farmers Association, 
who go down the line for ninety per 
cent of parity or higher covering not 
only basics but all commodities, in- 
cluding perishables. 

These represent extremes of farm- 
ers’ viewpoints; and between them 
there is a lot of room for bold, hard 
thinking on the part of everyone 
who has an interest in agriculture. 

One afternoon just two, years ago 
when cattle prices were at their peak 
I spent an hour at our weekly live- 
stock auction to get the feel of the 
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local market. A good Hereford beef 
cow was brought into the ring with 
a calf at her side and was bid in by 
a young G.I. who had just started 
farming in the neighborhood. The 
price for the cow was $220, with 
another $80 for the calf. This 
sounded pretty high to me. 

I commented to the grizzled old 
mountain farmer sitting beside me 
on the bench that I thought the 
seller of the cow had done well. His 


reply is something I won’t forget as 
long as I stay in the farming busi- 
ness. 

“You're right, she brought a good 
price,” he said, “but she didn’t go 
too high. I can remember when I’ve 
sat right here on this bench and 
sold a better cow for $20 and been 
glad to take $5 for her calf. And 
God help us and this country if 
we ever see those times again.” 

Six months ago, the young G.I. 


Adman’s Nightmare: 


Is the Prune a Witch? 


ROBERT GRAHAM 


Dyer cunge are all like tacks 

placed in the road, and the 
mind of the American consumer is 
somewhat like an automobile tire. 
The outer layers of the tire, made of 
black, smoke-cured apathy, are resili- 
ent and hard to pierce. But a good 
sharp tack can do it, and a superior 
tack can go on and _ puncture 
the inner tube. When that happens, 
the consumer comes to a shuddering 
halt and the man who put the tack 
in the road, or hired somebody else 
to do it for him, steps out of the 
bushes and sells the consumer an 
icebox. There is nothing wrong 
with this—most of the time the con- 
sumer needs the icebox anyway, and 
in buying it he performs a function 
vital to the operation of the econ- 
omy. 

Advertisers are very good at mak- 
ing tacks. They can make big sharp 
ones—the concept of mildness, for 
example, has lacerated countless 
tires in its time. They can make 
medium-sized tacks—the celebrity 
testimonial is an example of that 
sort, standard and solid, likely to 
cause some punctures but not guar- 
anteed to work every time. Or the 
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advertisers can make little tacks like 
the singing commercial, one of 
which may not make much of a dent, 
but which can be effective in large 
numbers when strewn across the 
consumer’s road. 

The consumer is familiar with all 
the standard varieties of tacks. But 
just now, no farther away than the 
nearest radio or television set or the 
very pages he is about to read, a new 
and different sort awaits him. Since 
the war, and particularly during the 
past year, advertisers have been de- 
voting new attention to the ques- 
tions of what makes the tire so 
tough and whether there is another, 
easier means of puncturing it. They 
are discovering that there is indeed 
an easier means, and that there are 
some technicians, or needlers, who 
are very familiar with it. The means 
is psychology, and the needlers are 
known collectively as social  sci- 
entists: sociologists, anthropologists, 
and psychologists. When we start 
investigating what happens when 
the advertisers conclude an alliance 
with the social scientists, we soon 
find ourselves deep in such fascinat- 
ing problems as what the Chrysler 


who bought that cow sold his farm. 
Today he is working in town as a 
mechanic. A fair sirloin steak still 
sells for ninety cents a pound. Re- 
cently in the drought country there 
have been good Hereford cows sold 
at my old neighbor’s $20 figure— 
and they’re getting dangerously close 
to it in areas where there is no 
drought. It is high time, I think, to 
let Washington take a long look out- 
ward to the farms of America. 


Corporation is doing with a study 
called “Mistress Versus Wife,” what 
you will think of when you next look 
at a teapot, and how you remove the 
emotional blockage in the primary 
prune market. 


The New Liturgy 


Along New York’s Madison Avenue, 
the Appian Way of the advertising 
world, a brand-new phrase has be- 
come as much a part of the common 
speech as “I’m just thinking off the 
top of my head” used to be. The 
phrase is “motivational research,” 
usually heard alone but sometimes 
in conjunction with “projective 
techniques.” Motivational research 
means just what it seems to—ex- 
ploration into the underlying rea- 
sons for human behavior, or, to the 
adman, exploration into the real 
reasons why a consumer buys or re- 
jects a product or service. Motiva- 
tional research is quite different 
from ordinary market research as 
done by poll takers such as Gallup 
or Roper. Market research supplies 
numerical or quantitative facts—it 
indicates who buys a product, where, 
when, and how often. Motivational 
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research undertakes to answer the 
fundamental question “Why?” 

Most advertisers had long assumed 
they knew why. It seems only com- 
mon sense to conclude that if a teen- 
ager buys a bar of soap, she wants 
to wash. But this, it now seems, may 
not be the case at all. The soci- 
ologist, the psychologist, and the 
anthropologist may supply a wholly 
different reason, and it may even be 
the correct one. Vf motivational re- 
search can in fact supply the right 
answer, and if the copy writer can 
translate it into understandable and 
appealing terms, the adman will 
have a tack that will penetrate tire, 
tube, fender, and windshield and stab 
the consumer right in the gizzard. 
Accordingly, many if not most of the 
major advertising agencies have 
been hiring experts in motivational 
research. Agencies that do not yet 
have resident head-shrinkers are 
hastening to employ independent 
firms, run by psychologists, to do the 
work for them. 


tes suBjEcT should be investigat- 

ed cautiously, beginning with a 
shallow pool where the wader can 
clearly see bottom. In this realm 
is the “Mistress Versus Wife” study 
done for Chrysler by Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, formerly a Viennese psychol- 
ogist, now an American citizen and 
president of the Institute for Re- 
search in Mass Motivations, Inc., of 
New York. Dr. Dichter has done 
scores of studies for many of the 
largest and best-known companies in 
the nation, among them Procter and 
Gamble, Du Pont, General Mills, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, B. F. Good- 
rich, and Lever Brothers. In this case 
he was concerned with an automobile 
dealer's problem: How come all 
those people stand outside the show- 
room window staring at the new 
convertible model when only .one 
buyer in fifty ultimately chooses it? 

“To most people,” Dichter’s re- 
port says, ‘‘a convertible is a symbol 
of perennial youth, of adventurous- 
ness, raciness, and boldness.” But a 
man cannot always be young, adven- 
turous, or bold. He enjoys looking 
at the convertible, but finally rejects 
it after “a psychological process 
similar to the one a man goes 
through when he decides to give up 
his alluring mistress and marry a 
plain girl who will make a good 
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wife and mother.” The convertible 
gets him into the showroom, even 
though he buys the black sedan. 
Moral: Always keep a flame-red Jeze- 
bel in the window and don’t worry 
about selling it. On the basis of 
this information Chrysler changed 
its advertising budget and pitch to 
emphasize the convertible, and none 
of its stockholders has since starved 
to. death. 


The simplicity of this finding is 
deceptive, as is the simplicity of the 
law of gravity. But nobody had ever 
pointed it out. Another of Dr. Dich- 
ter’s researches was done for the 
Tea Council of the U. S. A. The 
results of this research are now evi- 
dent in magazines and television ads 
throughout the country. 

Tea is what Dichter calls a “preju- 
diced” product, as are prunes, and 
cigarette holders for men. There is 
something about these products that 
gives many consumers the creeps. 
Tea, for example, carries the stigma 
of effeminacy and feebleness. That 
being so, the Tea Council should 
have phrased its ads in a way de- 
signed to counteract the prejudice. 
But in the days before Dichter the 
Council’s ads played directly into 
the prejudice. The colors were pale, 
washed-out blues and yellows; the 
pitches were such as “Tired? Nerv- 
ous? Try tea.” 

On Dichter’s recommendation the 
pantywaist colors were dropped and 
replaced by a brilliant, masculine 
red. The “Tired? Nervous?” was re- 
placed by an alliterative series of 
words which sounds like a police 
sergeant clearing his throat—“Make 
it hefty, hot and hearty, take tea 
and see.”{/Vhe pictures were no 
longer of pallid women but of vig- 
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orous males. Thus ihe consumer, led 
to feel that tea drinking is just as 
manly as felling an oak or strangling 
a moose, is encouraged to go out and 
brew a potful. To these shrewd 
points, Dichter added a last psycho- 
logical device. In all the Tea Coun- 
cil ads there now appears a symbolic 
pot, an epitome of all pouring pots 
that readers or watchers may have 
in their own kitchens. On its side 
are the words “Take Tea and See.” 
It is designed to arouse in you, as 
in Pavlov’s dogs, a conditioned re- 
sponse—think of tea, not of that 
other hot beverage, whenever you 
see a pot. 


Nudging the Respondent 


The conclusions of such motivation- 
al studies are reached after a great 
deal of effort and by various routes. 
All the researchers begin with the 
fundamentals of the poll taker—they 
select a sample of the population, 
which may include as few as fifty or 
as many as two thousand individuals, 
and make sure that the sample is a 
cross section representative of the 
various geographic, social, economic, 
and age groups. 

The researchers differ widely on 
how the sampling should be done. 
Each uses his own method, or “pro- 
jective technique.” One group, in 
which Dr. Dichter is the tall man, 
relies almost entirely on the “depth 
interview.” A depth interview is a 
psychoanalysis in miniature, and 
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may last five hours or even all day. 
The interviewee (respondent) _ is 
encouraged to talk, even to ramble, 
by a technician who has been in- 
structed by Dichter on how the con- 
versation should be nudged. In 
collecting the raw material for “A 
Psychological Study of the Sales and 
Advertising Problems of the Cal- 
ifornia Prune Advisory Board,” a 
work which will be dealt with in 
more detail later, Dichter’s inter- 
viewers recorded millions of words 
and thoughts, of which the following 
are typical: “I consider myself a mod- 
erate eater. More or less I eat three 
meals a day at approximately the 
same time. The variety of foods I 
eat is limited and I eat such foods 
as suit my palate. I do eat prunes... 
I don’t like watery prunes. They 
remind me of boardinghouse prunes. 
. .. A dried-out prune is shriveled, 
has no taste. Certain people present 
that appearance. It may be an en- 
tirely wrong impression of the in- 
dividual. Prunes are prunes, that 
wal. ...” 


A SECOND widely used projective 
technique is free word associa- 
tion, in which a list of words, careful- 
ly booby-trapped, is recited to the re- 
spondent, who comes back with the 
first supplementary or complemen- 
tary words that pop into his head. 
If the interviewer says “bread,” the 
respondent is likely to reply “but- 
ter”; “house” would probably elicit 
“home.” ‘ 

A leading exponent of this second 
method is James M. Vicary, a mar- 
ket- and opinion-research expert of 
New York whose clients have in- 
cluded Benton & Bowles, J. Walter 
Thompson, and Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. Vicary prefers 
free word association because it re- 
quires much less time than the 
depth interview and because he 
thinks his respondents have less op- 
portunity to cheat. A man who 
must give dozens of associative re- 
sponses at the rate of one every 
three seconds has little chance to 
think up a lie, and thus blurts out 
what is really in his mind. By this 
method Vicary was recently able to 
tell a well-known brewery company 
to lay off the word “‘lagered,” which 
it was thinking of inserting in its 
ads. About thirty-five per cent of 
Vicary’s respondents reacted to “‘la- 
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gered” with desirable associations, 
such as “stout” or “ale,” but thirty- 
eight per cent replied with “tired,” 
“drunk,” “lazy,” “linger,” and “diz- 


zy. 


5 | Sano has also done a remarkable 
study for the Commonwealth 
Edison Company titled “ ‘Chicago’ 
as a Symbol” and designed to find 
out what non-Chicagoans think of 
the place and how industries can be 
persuaded to move there so that 
Commonwealth Edison can_ sell 
more power. Of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of associations given for “Chi- 
cago,” six predominated, and these 
Vicary placed in one sentence in 
order of their occurrence. The sen- 
tence contains nothing startling but 
1s still awesome, as though a great 
faceless giant were speaking: “Chi- 
cago is a city in Illinois, sometimes 
referred to as windy, is known for its 
stockyards, gangsters, and in the past 
for the great fire which destroyed the 
town.” Among the minor associa- 
tions were all manner of fine 
flickering words: “Sister Carrie,” 
“stampede,” “The City of Hog,” 
“wheat,” “meat cleavers,” “jazz 
bands,” “Edith,” “red,” and “cat.” 
The last, Vicary decided, may have 
come from someone who had in 
mind Carl Sandburg’s line, “The 
fog comes on little cat feet.” Sand- 


burg himself appears four times 
among the associations. “Edith” is 
nobody’s business. A major con- 
clusion of the research was that 
Chicago has more agricultural than 
industrial connotations in the av- 
erage man’s mind. Commonwealth 
Edison met this challenge with a big 
ad which showed a steer wearing a 


cogwheel for a collar, above the™ 


words “Agriculture and Industry Are 


Partners in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois.” 

Vicary thinks so highly of the word- 
association technique that he has 
tried to use it in naming his chil- 
dren. He and his wife, expecting a 
son, decided to name the boy Simon. 
“Simon Vicary seemed to us to have 
a fine sound,” he says. “But when we 
tried it on our friends, we got asso- 
ciations like ‘Simon Legree’ and 
‘Simple Simon.’ The child was a 
girl anyway. We named her Anne.” 

Another projective technique in 
common use is “thematic appercep- 
tion,” in which a respondent is 
shown a little picture like a cartoon 
panel and asked to make up a story 
about it. Sentence completion (“I 
like Product X because. -) = 
also used, as is the personification 
method, in which the respondent is 
asked to put himself in the place of 
a box of soap and then talk about 
himself. 


Are Salesmen People? 


Some psychologists employ an un- 
usual test in which, instead of being 
given a picture and asked to make 
up a story about it, the respondent 
is given a situation or story and 
asked to draw a picture. In one of 
many tests conducted during a two- 
year survey for Armour Laboratories 
by Leo Nejelski & Co., Inc., of New 
York, Armour’s salesmen were asked 
to draw pictures of (a) people and 
(b) salesmen. The differences in the 
drawings, Nejelski says, were very 
illuminating. 

Psychologists sometimes find it un- 
necessary to bother with tests at all. 
Instead of surveying hundreds of 
people to prove an already estab- 
lished fact, they employ the fact 
directly. Weiss & Geller, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, for example, uses a known psy- 
chological fact in its campaign for 
Luxite Lingerie. “Our campaign 
appeals directly to one of women’s 
basic unconscious motives,” says 
President Edward H. Weiss. “That 
is, self-adoration or self-love—in the 
word of the social scientists, narcis- 
sism, Our entire campaign is based 
on a picture of a woman looking at 
herself in the mirror with the head- 
line ‘See Yourself in Luxite.’ ”’ 

A few psychologists employ highly 
esoteric and perhaps dangerous tests. 
Housewives have actually been ex- 
posed to techniques that have no 
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place outside the laboratory or the 
hospital. In the Szondi test, for 
example, the respondent is shown a 
page of photographed human faces 
and asked “With which one of these 
people would you like to go on a 
long train trip?” or some similar 
question. The fact is that all the 
people whose faces are shown are 
crazy as loons; the respondent, who 
like most people is about five per 
cent mad himself, is theoretically at- 
tracted to the madman whose mad- 
ness is most like his own. It is not 
quite clear how this knowledge could 
be of help to a salesman or a copy 
writer. 


dos FACT that psychologists, so- 

ciologists, and anthropologists are 
working for the admen, using all 
these methods, is not in itself dan- 
gerous. Neither is the fact that 
someone has given a child a 155-mm. 
howitzer—until the child pulls the 
lanyard. There would seem to be a 
couple of fundamental issues in- 
volved. 

First, the social scientist is the 
inheritor of three thousand years of 
western man’s effort to understand 
himself. The psychologist of today 
stands on the summit of a great 
mountain whose mass is composed 
of immense boulders, the brains of 
Aquinas and Leonardo and Des- 
cartes and Jefferson and countless 
others. At the very peak, it would 
appear, squats the head-shrinker, in- 
toning unctuously, “Madam, tell me 
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what you really think of this piastc 
commode.” 

To this charge, which amounts to 
a charge of common prostitution, 
the social scientist has an answer. 
First, of what value is knowledge 
unless it is applied? Second, the 
American culture is an agglomera- 
tion of material goods—Wheaties, 
waffle irons, detergents, deodorants, 
Cadillac convertibles, refrigerators, 
and uranium. The grand wizard of 
this culture is a manufacturer of 
juke boxes named J. Chlorophyll 
Chromestrip. Is it not the job of 
the social scientist to grapple with 
this culture, even if he has to work 
for Chromestrip to do so? In finding 
out what the consumer really thinks 
of the plastic commode, he may be 
approaching a larger truth. 


+ SECOND point concerns the fact 
that the social scientist knows a 
great deal about the workings of the 
human mind. He knows of certain 
things that might be called national 
neuroses—the excessive and almost 
morbid desire for security, for ex- 
ample. Suppose the social scientist 
tells the adman how to play upon 
these neuroses, how to place the 
successful but perhaps fatal tack in 
the road? If prejudice or anxiety 
is played upon it may be increased, 
or it may even be inculcated when 
it was not present in the first place. 

Comes now the defendant who 
deposes and says: The human or- 
ganism is very tough; the outer 
layers of the tire contain dignity and 
anger as well as apathy. The mass 
of men will automatically reject an 
attempt to capitalize on any evil. 


Furthermore, most social scientists 
and most admen are moral and re- 
sponsible people. Still, it is possible 
that an irresponsible social scientist 
will feed dangerous material to an 
irresponsible adman. The result will 
be an advertisement or a campaign 
that will not last long, will disgust 
the mass, but will injure some in- 
dividuals. It is doubtless true that 
some were hurt by the famous ad 
which said in effect: “You're cheat- 
ing your children if you don’t buy 
a television set,” but there was tre- 
mendous objection to that ad, and it 
was soon dropped. 


Back to the Prune 


There remains another relevant 
point. What does the adman him- 
self think of the social scientist? 

A few admen are completely, ab- 
jectly sold, and regard every find- 
ing of the social scientist as gospel. 
A few others are adamantly unsold. 
One executive, who has been in the 
trade angi along its fringes for years, 
says: otivational research, or 
whatever you want to call it, is 
strictly a gimmick. It’s the tool of 
the young man of upward mobility 
—the guy who will cut my throat 
and have my job in ten years. In the 
late twenties and early thirties, the 
tool was radio. Everything was radio. 
The upward-mobility boys rode it to 
the top. In the early forties it was— 
well, I forget. Maybe it was white 
space. All the ads were too cluttered; 
you had to,open them up and have 
white space. Later it was television. 
Now it’s the analysts. Ten years from 
now—well, I'll be bleeding all over 
the floor by then.” 

The middle majority of admen 
are using motivational research in 
great quantity, but with a good deal 
of selectivity. None of them feels 
that the psychologist will ever re- 
place the intuitive copy writer—or 
that the psychologist is useless. This 
brings the discussion back to Dich- 
ter, Vicary, and the problems of the 
prune seller. 

Both Vicary and Dichter are able 
practitioners, and both, by chance, 
have gone thoroughly into national 
attitudes toward dried fruit. If the 
reader will use the personification 
method and put himself in the place 
of an ad-agency president who has 
on his desk two neatly packaged but 
contradictory surveys about prunes, 
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he will learn a great deal about the 
uses and future of motivational re- 
search. 


a stupy is called “Consumer 
Attitudes of Importance in Ad- 
vertising Prunes” and was made for 
the Long Advertising Service of San 
Jose, California. His sample com- 
prised two hundred men and women, 
members of both the primary prune 
market (those who have eaten 
prunes in the past week) and the 
secondary prune market (all others) . 

His research, done mostly by the 
free word-association method, con- 
vinced Vicary that there was only 
one major point to be considered -in 
prune advertising, and he hit it like 
a rifle shot: “An emotional block 
about the laxative connotations of 
prunes is shown to be an important 
obstacle to more favorable attitudes.” 

This finding naturally left the 
advertiser wringing his hands, but 
Vicary calmed him at once. His sec- 
ond point was: “When the laxative 
response to PRUNES was experimental- 
ly sanctioned by including the word 
LAXATIVE in the Word Association 
Test, anxiety of the respondents was 
measurably reduced and favorable 
attitudes toward prunes was in- 
creased. [Therefore] advertising copy 
should mention the laxative fea- 
tures of this product.” 

Vicary then pointed out that 
euphemisms (“healthful”) should 
be avoided (as should words like 
“dried”). Also “One of the most 
favorable associations which can be 
exploited is the association of prunes 
to plums and fruit.” 

It is a good, interesting study. 
But the ad-agency president may 
very well wonder whether it is 
enough. Can the primary prune 
market be unblocked simply by 
printing “laxative” in  24-point 
Bodoni Boldface? 


yaa depth-interview study al- 
so involved two hundred re- 
spondents. It hit no single point like 
a rifle shot, but it blasted the whole 
area with pellets. It advanced six 
reasons why people dislike prunes: 

Prunes are symbols of old age 
(wrinkled like the supposed face 
of spinsterhood) . 

Prunes are suspected of being de- 
vitalized, denatured. 

Prunes are disliked as a symbol 
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of parental authority. (Eat them, 
Junior, or no movies tonight.) 

Prunes are plebeian and without 
prestige. (Who serves them as a 
party dessert?) 

Prunes are identified with peculiar 
people, with food faddists. 

Prunes are identified with hos- 
pitals and other institutions such as 
the Army and boardinghouses. 

These reasons make a great deal 
of sense. But they are set forth only 
halfway through the survey. After 
that, the reader must hang onto his 
hat. In a section called “Cultural 
factors . . . a deeper level” Dichter 
lists some reasons why people really 
don’t like prunes. 

“The prune is a scape-goat food. 
Most cultures have certain scape- 
goat foods. .. . Fresh eggs are un- 
pleasant to some societies, milk and 
butter to others; fowl is rejected by 
nearly all Mongols. Why [in our 
culture] has the prune alone been 
picked? 

“Reason One: the prune is re- 
sented as‘a freak and an intruder 

the prune is again and again 
compared and equated with people 
who are considered to be strange 
and ‘different’; with queer, egotis- 
tical and ungiving creatures. . . . 

“Reason Two: the prune is a 
‘witch’. . . . Other fruits appear and 
disappear in season. .. . The prune 
defiantly claims to be an all-year- 
round fruit. . .. The price the prune 
has to pay for its rebellion against 
nature is its ‘different’ character and 
appearance. . . . It is black, which 
makes it into something sinister and 
dangerous. It needs sulphur for its 
artificial preservation, and sulphur 
is associated with poison and with 
hell. Thus, the ground is prepared. 

“Tampering with nature’ has, 
until recently, been felt to be ‘sinful’ 
and a defiance of the higher powers. 
The representation of such sinful 
defiance of God and the laws of na- 
ture (‘Black Magic’) was the witch. 

“It is interesting to observe that 
the witch invariably is visualized as 
a wrinkled, ugly, sterile old spinster 
whose witchcraft has to make up, as 
it were, for her lack of ‘normal,’ hu- 
man, giving qualities. The witch, 
too, is an undesirable freak, whose 
services we could seek clandestinely, 
in the dark of night. The implica- 
tion in regard to the prune is ob- 
vious.” 





{ THOSE who are still with him 
Dichter advances yet a third rea- 
son. It is, “The prune is a Puritan. 
We have seen that a considerable 
segment of our interviewees sees in 
the prune something meager, rough 
and joyless. .. .” 

This by no means concludes the 
survey. Dichter then gives no fewer 
than forty suggestions as to how ad- 
vertisers can allay prejudice and sell 
prunes. Among them are some that 
verge on brilliance, and some that 
do not. (“In future advertising we 
should attempt to compare prunes 
with those things that are clearly 
deemed as beautiful in our culture 
.. « ‘prunes, the black diamonds of 
the fruit family’. . . . Reassure the 
woman that it is perfectly acceptable 
to serve prunes... that she doesn’t 
have to be ashamed because they are 
a cathartic.”) 


I THE AD-AGENCY PRESIDENT were 
to. accept all of these findings and 
recommendations, American culture 
would be enriched by some remark- 
able advertisements, but of course 
he does not accept them all. The 
value of Vicary’s or Dichter’s or any 
psychologist’s research is that it 
crawls with ideas of all sorts. Even 
their conversation teems with ideas 
—in a single lunch hour Dichter will 
give an adman enough new thoughts 
to mobilize him upward like a jet 
plane. (He will also slip him a bill 
for $300.) It is up to the adman to 
sort these ideas as an umpire sorts 
balls and strikes. Some will be wild, 
some down the middle, but at least 
they will be ideas, which are as 
scarce along Madison Avenue as 
they are anywhere else. It is unfair 
and foolish to say that the psy- 
chologist-in-advertising is a loon or 
a quack, that he has sold out his 
science to the hucksters, or that he 
is otherwise irresponsible. The rea- 
son it is unfair is that it is simply 
too early to tell. As for the con- 
sumer, all that can be done for him 
is to warn him. But having survived 
the era when Nature in the Raw 
Was Seldom Mild, having managed 
to stay awake after it was Time to 
Re-Tire, and having stubbornly 
gone on living with his wife even 
though he Underestimated the Pow- 
er of a Woman, the consumer is a 
pretty tough cookie. One more blow- 
out probably won't kill him. 











VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Commentators: Female 


Of the Species 


SYLVIA WRIGHT 


\ BEEN compared to Tennyson’s 
brook, babbling, babbling as I 
go—or is it chattering, chattering as 
I go, Vincent?” Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride recently asked Vincent Con- 
nolly, the announcer on her radio 
program. 

“I think it’s babbling, babbling, 
Mary Margaret,” said Vincent. 

“Well, I'd rather be babbling, 
babbling, than chattering, chatter- 
ing,” said Mary Margaret, who con- 
ducts the most famous of what are 
known in the radio business as 
“women’s talk shows.” 

Strong men and many weak 
women have blanched and hastily 
switched off the radio on hearing 
one of the ladies babbling cozily on 
about “her products.” On many of 
the shows, though, the babbling is 
also about current events, new books, 
civic affairs, medicine and _psychi- 
atry, the arts, and important ques- 
tions of the day. 

Mary Margaret’s program (like all 
her listeners and most of her guests, 
I find it impossible to call her Miss 
McBride) represents one out of about 
four hours devoted to such fare 
every weekday in the New York 
area. In one typical day an assiduous 
listener might hear the following: 
With “Martha Deane” on WOR, a 
psychiatric adviser to the Women’s 
Prison Association discusses how the 
organization rehabilitates prostitutes. 
Then, with Mary Margaret McBride 
on WABC, an editor talks about 
magazine writing, and a Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano reminisces about 
her career (“I think the modern 
prima donna is sweeter and nicer 
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and less temperamental than the old- 
fashioned kind”). Switching hastily 
while Mary Margaret is catching 
sardines in the icy blue fiords of 
Norway, the listener may hear “Bar- 
bara Welles” on WOR interviewing 
Kim Stanley, the actress, currently 
appearing in the play Picnic. On 
WABC, a haberdasher tells Maggi 
McNellis about a sleeveless shirt for 
men, a night-club singer discusses 
her technique, and another psychia- 
trist talks on tolerance. Later, on 
WQXR, Alma ‘Dettinger talks with 
Thomas J. Hamilton, the New York 
Times correspondent at the United 
Nations, about U.N. activities, and 
still later on WCBS Emily Kim- 
brough chats with Reginald Gardi- 
ner, the comedian. 


Oysters and Hemlines 


There are over eight hundred 
women radio commentators in the 
United States, many of whom run 
programs similar to those mentioned 
above. In the course of a typical pro- 
gram a listener may be told how 
oysters are cultivated, who lives in 
Tasmania, and what the spring fash- 
ions are. Neither listener nor inter- 
viewer seems to find the combina- 
tion indigestible. Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride, who must have a photograph- 
ic mind, frequently reads two books 
in an evening to prepare for her 
program the next day and displays 
an- uncanny familiarity with her 
subject matter. 

Mary Margaret, the originator of 
this type of program and the Grand 
Panjandrum in the field of women 
broadcasters, has been doing this 


sort of thing for nineteen years. The 
first woman to conduct an ad-lib 
radio program, she became WOR’s 
“Martha Deane” in 1934. Originally, 
“Martha Deane” (the name is owned 
by the station) was a grandmotherly 
character who gave household hints 
and recipes. In her book, Here's 
Martha Deane, Mary Margaret de- 
scribes how she discovered that this 
role did not suit her and how gradu- 
ally she dropped her nonexistent 
family and emerged as herself, a 
woman reporter. Her manager, Es- 
tella Karn, introduced the idea of 
guests—the feature that is the basis 
of all such programs today. It is 
also, of course, an important part of 
the vast industry of press-agentry; 
most women interviewers estimate 
they are offered four or five guests 
for every one they take. 

Like the listener to soap operas, 
the listener to these programs is not 
sitting still. She dusts, mops, feeds a 
child, eats a sandwich. Somehow, 
while making the baby’s formula, 
she takes in Dr. Paul Tillich’s re- 
marks about the kind of anxiety that 
has its basis in the human situation 
of finitude. In addition she seems to 
remember to contribute to the Red 
Cross, note down a list of movies 
suitable for children, and—most im- 
portant—ask for Herb-Ox bouillon 
cubes at her grocery. Her consistency 
in the latter kind of response makes 
her one of the most valuable audi- 
ences in radio. 

Recently, when Mary Margaret 
discovered that the Middle West, 
where her program is relatively new, 
responded better to a new soup than 
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ing that more and more people despair of keeping 

up with its developments. They feel that the task of 
following all the important political and economic events 
may be too much for the human mind. And as though to 
justify this attitude, some point out that scientists have 
even had to devise mechanical brains to deal with present- 
day problems. 


Tien WORLD is so complex and so rapidly chang- 


THe REPORTER takes issue with this attitude. It believes 
that such a surrender can undermine our freedom from 
within— because freedom depends primarily on each 
man’s active exercise of his own intelligence. No one, no 
machine, no newspaper or magazine can relieve anyone 
of this precious responsibility. In fact, THE REPORTER’s 
emphasis is just the opposite: to increase its readers’ re- 
sponsibility by giving them everything they need to know 
in order to make sound judgements for themselves. 


You don’t need a mechanical brain to understand your 
world. You need pertinent facts, and accurate insights 
into how these facts fit together—the how and why, the 
who and what behind them. And no gadget can give you 
this information. For though electronic systems can solve 
in a few minutes certain problems that would take you a 
lifetime, they could never discover something that needs 
thinking about—the way THE REPORTER’s correspondents 
discovered the truth about the China Lobby, about the 
sources of communist gold in America, about wiretap- 
ping, or about MacArthur’s secret history of the Pacific 
War. They could never interpret or evaluate the ever- 
present human element in our history the way THE 
REPORTER’s experienced contributors do. What’s more, 
mechanical brains must translate everything into colorless 
abstractions— while THE REPORTER always helps you see 
and feel events as vividly and concretely as possible. 





























Some of the very scientists who worked on mechanical 
brains are worried about the threat they may present, the 
danger of dehumanized, assembly-line thinking. But 
though we concede that there may be occasional cause 
for concern, our readers are continually confirming our 
faith in man’s intellectual vitality. Last year, we tripled 
our circulation—not by thinking for our readers, but by 
thinking with them; not by digesting things for them, but 
by offering them a nourishing and intellectually appetiz- 
ing diet of information and ideas. 


If that’s the kind of diet you want, you can find it every 
two weeks in THE REPorRTER. And though the services of 
an electronic brain would cost you $300.00 an hour, THE 
REPORTER will serve you for the next nine months for 
only $2.67. You'll appreciate THE REPORTER and the 
deeper sense of personal participation that it brings—so 
why not subscribe today? A postage-paid order card is 
bound into this issue for your convenience. 


If you act now, you can enjoy our special introductory rate 
which brings you 18 fact-packed issues for only $2.67. This 
saves you 40% of the single copy price, or 23% of the regu- 
lar subscription, rate. You may also take advantage of this 
special rate to send gift subscriptions to your friends. They'll 
appreciate THe Reporter so much, and it will cost you so 
little. You need send no money; we'll bill you later, if you 
prefer. Your subscription—or your friends’—will begin as 
soon as we receive your order, so mail the card today. 
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did the East, she was personally al- 
fronted. “Is that a reproach to all of 
you, I ask you?” she addressed her 
Eastern followers. For severa] days 
she cajoled humorously, and finally 
remarked to Vincent, “I’m not going 
to beg them any more, would you?” 
“No,” said Vincent, “I think an air 
of injured innocence would do bet- 
ter.” Thousands of housewives pre- 
sumably rushed to their grocers. 


Who Needs It? 


Although the radio business is lit- 
tered with surveys, the statistics on 
who listens are not very revealing. 
Listeners to “Martha Deane’s” pro- 
gram are found in all three of the 
age groups 18 to 35, 36 to 50, and 
over 50, with the middle group com- 
prising about forty per cent and 
the other two about equally divided. 
The large majority are housewives, 
over half of whom listen somewhere 
else than the living room. About one- 
seventh of the audience is male. An- 
other, survey indicates that almost 
forty-three per cent of “Martha 
Deane’s” listeners belong to the up- 
per income group, thirty-three to the 
middle, and twenty-four to the lower. 
These groups are defined on the 
basis of rent paid by a family in New 
York City: Lower means between $30 
and $50 a month, middle $51 to 
$90, and upper $91 and over. 

In spite of the barrenness of such 
data, the broadcasters have convinced 
themselves that their listeners are a 
superior collection of intelligent and 
cultivated women. “My listeners,” 
says Emily Kimbrough, “are people 
I would like to know.” Miss Kim- 
brough, a graduate of Bryn Mawr, 
maintains firmly that nothing that 
interests her—for example, how to 
play the recorder—is too recherché 
for her audience. Marian Taylor, 
who is the present “Martha Deane,” 
says her typical listener is a college 
graduate, a young married woman 
with two or three children, who 
wants to keep up with things in the 
outside world but hasn’t time to 
read all the magazines, buy all the 
best-sellers, and see all the new plays. 

On the basis of the fare to which 
she gives such attention, one would 
guess that the listener is interested 
in fashion, home decoration, and 
children. She is concerned about 
civic corruption and social welfare. 
She wants to know about new books 
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and the arts; with modern art she 
is prepared to try. She believes in 
the popularized tenets of modern 
psychology, and like thousands of 
housewives in respectable organiza- 
tions like the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, she accepts a good 
deal that would have been consid- 
ered radical twenty years ago. She 
even sees the need for unions and for 
some government interference in the 
lives of private citizens. Her world 
is not an eccentric or a passionate 
one, but it is a pleasant world where 
problems are solved with “counsel- 
ing,” “packaged savings,” Drome- 
dary cake mix, and good will. 


I’ HER home life, ““Martha Deane,” 
as Marian Young Taylor, is the 
wife of an advertising executive, the 
mother of twins, and an ardent gar- 
dener. But it is as a woman of the 
world of politics, current events, 


achievement, not as a_ housewife, 
that she holds her listeners’ interest. 
Alert, intelligent, and without side, 
Mrs. Taylor says she runs her pro- 
gram (10:15 to 10:55 on WOR) like 
an independent newspaper. She de- 
votes a few minutes each day to 
comment, to an interesting news 
item, or to reading a poem. Political- 
ly her main purpose seems to be to 
correct overexaggerated attitudes. 
Ten days after the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took office, she listed, 
for the benefit, she said, of dis- 
gruntled Stevenson voters, three 
good things it had done. When a 
reporter appearing on her program 
commented fliply that nobody had 
voted for Stevenson except Taliulah 
Bankhead and some college profes- 
sors, she carefully pointed out that 
twenty-seven million Americans had. 
But she is perfectly capable of drop- 
ping the straightforward, determined 
manner with which she treats cur- 
rent affairs and giggling with a 


woman expert about new fashions. 

As a young woman, Marian Taylor 
followed in Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride’s footsteps, first by working 
for N.E.A., the Scripps-Howard syn- 
dicate, then by becoming “Martha 
Deane.” The McBride forces follow 
her career with the slightly acid 
concern characteristic of maiden 
aunts. But the world of the 
women’s talk shows is a polite and 
honorable one, and _ professional 
rivalry rarely becomes barbed. 

“Martha Deane’s’” program re- 
soundingly and repeatedly affirms 
the economic usefulness of the listen- 
er loyalty such shows create. It is esti- 
mated that the program reaches 
about 500,000 homes; the subscribers 
to the top four women’s magazines 
are numbered in the millions. Yet 
when “Martha Deane” offered her 
listeners a recipe book in a one-min- 
ute announcement, she _ received 
more requests than did all four 
women’s magazines that had run ads 
making the same offer. Statistics like 
these make it possible for “Martha 
Deane” to get $600 a week from each 
of her sponsors—the highest rate in 
the field. 

Rather surprisingly, since the 
two have similar guests, “Barbara 
Welles” (Helen Hall) (1:30 to 2 on 
WOR) finds her audience unaffected 
by the fact that she is “opposite” 
Mary Margaret McBride. Miss Hall, 
an “ex-actress with a _ noticeably 
trained voice, conducts a thoughtful 
and conscientious program, whose 
function, she has said, is to “human- 
ize the abstract.’’ Guests are usually 
impressed with her almost overcare- 
ful preparation of material. This, 
plus the fact that the guest is inter- 
rupted too often by the commer- 
cials, gives the program a somewhat 
calculated atmosphere. 

Under her own name, Miss Hall 
conducts a shorter program over the 
entire Mutual Network. Tape-re- 
corded material is shifted back and 
forth between the shows. Inter- 
viewed by “Barbara Welles” when he 
returned to this country from Ger- 
many, General Lucius Clay said 
“Yes, Barbara,” “No, Barbara,” 
and “On the other hand, Barbara” 
so many times during the interview 
that it was impossible to use it on 
Helen Hall’s program. The busy 
General did not have time to do 
another interview, but agreed to sit 
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down and tape-record, in as many 
different inflections as he could 
think of, “Yes, Helen,” “No Helen,” 
“On the other hand, Helen.” 

During the past few years, Helen 
Hall has made regular trips abroad, 
which have resulted in on-the-spot 
broadcasts from a Finnish steam 
bath, Christian Dior’s salon, and the 
shrine of Our Lady of Fatima. 
WOR’s publicity staff asserts that 
she is the only woman ever to broad- 
cast from a submerged submarine, 
where she undoubtedly sounded as 
competent and unsurprised as she 
does in the WOR studios. 


Maggi, Alma, Emily 


Maggi McNellis, a former night-club 
singer, conducts a light, casual show 
called “Maggi’s Magazine,” {from 
12:15 to 12:45 on WABC. By her 
own admission, she “doesn’t have 
time to read all those books,” and 
her guests are mainly actors, singers, 
and people in the news. Since she 
has three or four a day, no one guest 
gets much chance to sound off. The 
Army colonel’s wife who is anxious 
to describe what kinds of clothing 
should be sent to Korean children 
finds herself cut off after she has 
said a few sentences about Korean 
cooking. Male guests are greeted 
with slapdash flirtatiousness. But in 
our civilization really frivolous 
women are no longer supposed to 
exist: Like the other women broad- 
casters, Maggi McNellis is grim 
about atom bombs, fascinated with 
psychiatry, judicious about politics, 
and indignant about race prejudice. 

Genial, cheerful, and perpetual- 
ly surprised, Alma Dettinger of 
WOQXR (2:30 to 3) has a special 
problem in_ attracting _ listeners. 
WQXR broadcasts mainly highbrow 
music, and, says Miss Dettinger, “A 
lot of listeners are annoyed when 
they hear a voice starting up.” It is 
not a matter of making them turn 
the radio on but of keeping them 
from turning it off. Perhaps as a 
result, Miss Dettinger has developed 
a slightly breathless delivery. 

Like the other ladies, Miss Det- 
tinger feels nothing is too difficult 
or highbrow for her audience. Some 
years ago, she had an enormous re- 
sponse when she offered her listen- 
ers a reproduction of an abstract 
painting by Kandinsky. Recently 
she completed a series with guests 
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from the Women’s City Club, in 
which various complicated aspects 
of New York City’s government, in- 
cluding its budget, were discussed. 

Emily Kimbrough, a newcomer 
to the field, started her program 
(4:05 to 4:30) last year, when CBS's 
Margaret Arlen moved to television. 
Miss Kimbrough presents on radio 
a personality already successful on 
the lecture platform and in books 
and articles, a woman who has pe- 
culiar experiences, gets imprisoned 
in taxicabs, loses one glove or one 
earring—in short, who is incident- 
prone. 

An important feature of the pro- 
gram is anecdotes about Miss Kim- 
brough’s childhood, her family, her 
experiences, told with skill and a 
theatrical sense of timing. On Fri- 
days, Miss Kimbrough (who uses her 
maiden name professionally) is often 





joined on the program by her twin 
daughters, young married women 
with almost identical voices who are 
called A and B. They discuss some- 
thing like how to teach a child to 
love music or how to run a party. 

But Miss Kimbrough also operates 
in the international realm. Dur- 
ing a short interview with Mme. 
Pandit of India she evoked a sur- 
prising amount of detailed informa- 
tion about Mme. Pandit’s career, 
elections in India, the party system, 
campaigns, and the place of women 
in politics. 


‘Favorite People’ 


In moments of discouragement, 
Mary Margaret McBride complains 
that she now has so many imitators 
that the bloom has worn off her 
program and off many of her guests. 
But she continues to take the pick 
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of guests offered by press agents. 
With her remarkable interviewing 
technique and ability to put com- 
plex topics on a chatty plane, she 
commands the devotion of eight 
million listeners. When she recom- 
mends a book, publishers say, sales 
immediately reflect her plug. In ad- 
dition, practically everybody at all 
well known in the United States is 
either “one of our old friends,” or 
“one of our favorite people,” includ- 
ing such disparate individuals as 
General Bradley, Norbert Wiener, 
Jimmy Durante, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

Mary Margaret has never been 
married and her program is her life. 
Early in the game, her listeners came 
to mean as much or more to her 
than her friends. When she was 
preparing to travel to Europe before 
the war on the zeppelin Hinden- 
burg, hundreds of listeners wrote 
and said they would pray for her, 
while “lots of my oldest friends 
didn’t even bother to say good-bye.” 
“A psychologist,” she commented 
disarmingly, ‘““would be able to diag- 
nose me and my ego in a second. All 
right, let him.” 

Into her hour between one and 
two o'clock, Mary Margaret pours 
all the energy and love the average 
woman scatters among several peo- 
ple and activities during a whole 
day. If occasionally her outpourings 
amount to gush, Mary Margaret is 
not a bit embarrassed to admit it. 


_ is an atmosphere of dedica- 

tion at a Mary Margaret broad- 
cast quite unlike the businesslike 
mood of other programs. Mary Mar- 
garet broadcasts from her apartment 
on Central Park South, in a room 
lined with the gaily jacketed books 
she has discussed on the air. In a cor- 
ner is a huge screen all her guests 
must sign. Everything is ready and 
everyone assembled before she ap- 
pears. Vincent Connolly waits on one 
side of a long table and the two guests 
on the other. Mr. Connolly, a grad- 
uate of Princeton whose mealy voice 
is almost as well known as Mary 
Margaret’s, has been with the pro- 
gram for years and has grown portly 
in Mary Margaret’s service. 

A few minutes before one o'clock, 
overwhelming and resplendent in 
a Chinese jacket and voluminous 
black pajamas, Mary Margaret mani- 
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fests herself, her eyes bright and 
clear, her cheeks pink and healthy. 
She chats a few moments with the 
guests, striking the mood with some 
direct question such as, “Lucile Wat- 
son, what is on your mind?” The 
guest begins to spout. Mary Mar- 
garet listens a moment and says, 
“Let’s save it for the program.” 
There is a pause. She says, “Here 
we go!’ Vincent announces, “It’s 
one o'clock and here’s Mary Mar- 
garet McBride.” Then she launches 
into the program, often as if she 
were continuing a previous conver- 
sation—“with one of those days,” she 
burbles, “when I expect to have a 
wonderful time with one of our 
favorite people.” 

The other women broadcasters 
make faces, fidget, light cigarettes, 
dangle their pumps, and twist their 
feet around the rungs of the chair. 
Mary Margaret does not smoke and 
she forbids it to everyone else (with 
the exception, for some reason, of 
Quentin Reynolds). Utterly relaxed, 
she leans her head on her hand, fixes 
her guest with a spellbound gaze, 
and draws out his story almost- by 
spiritual suction. Although her ques- 
tions sometimes sound childlike, 
they are often brilliantly calculated 
to draw out unexpected material; the 
look she turns on the bemused 
celebrity is alert, wise, and sybilline. 
Who are you and what is your sig- 
nificance? it seems to say. The guest 
pours out his soul. 

On her fifteenth anniversary in 
radio, Mary Margaret broadcast 
from the Yankee Stadium, surround- 
ed by some sixty thousand admirers, 
including many of the great and 
near great of the United States. In 
spite of such acclaim, she worries 
perpetually about her program and 
its competitors, and wants constantly 
to be reassured that she is the best, 
the most popular. Her ambition is 
driving and nervous. Once she told 
over the air of dreaming that she 
was walking through a field with 
Mrs. Roosevelt (who for a_ brief 
time was a competitor) and having 
a very hard time keeping up with 
her. Actually her positicn seems in 
vincibly secure, and she can yield 
playfully to other potentates. “I just 
know,” she said this winter, “that 
President Eisenhower is going to 
take my time for the State of the 
Union Speech.” (He did.) 


M*™ MARGARET is too much of a 
professional ever to be really 
stumped by a guest, but she some- 
times gets one who taxes her 
benevolence. Not long ago one guest 
failed her and she was faced with 
devoting her full time to her sec- 
ond guest, Irene Rice Pereira, the 
painter. Mrs. Pereira, who special- 
izes in abstractions and sometimes 
paints on different layers of glass 
over canvas, indicated to Mary Mar- 
garet that she did some of her work 
in a state of mystic ecstasy. Mary 
Margaret found this hard to take. 

“You want me to be a truthful 
woman, don’t you?” she asked, as 
near belligerence as such a genial 
person can be. “Well, I'm a truth- 
ful woman and I don’t know what 
you're getting at.” 

Cheerfully, Mrs. Pereira made an 
effort to explain, ending up with 
“the reality of space and time in 
ever-flowing, never-ceasing continu- 
ity. I guess that’s not clear for a 
layman. You ask me questions.” 

A certain sternness crept into 
Mary Margaret’s voice. “We'll start 
with you growing up,” she said, “be- 
cause otherwise I don’t know how 
you got the way you are.” 

“I don’t either,” said Mrs. Pereira 
happily. 

For years Mary Margaret has en- 
couraged people to explain how they 
got the way they are. She was ap- 
palled. “You mean,” she asked, “you 
go around just not knowing how you 
got where you are?” 

Mrs. Pereira tried to explain. She 
rambled on about her childhood 
and the nature of an artist's life, 
pointing out that it was not “all joy 
and exultation.” 

“Sometimes you're crying?” asked 
Mary Margaret, meltingly. 

There was a moment’s silence. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Pereira, now in her 
turn grim, “sometimes I feel this 
type of hysteria.” 

But, as she always does, Mary 
Margaret kept the upper hand 
and her usual charming manners. 
‘Now it’s important,” she pointed 
out to her “audience, “that we listen 
to what she has to tell us, because 
she’s a famous artist. She's illustri- 
ous.” And she ended graciously, “I 
think you're a very exciting person. 
That’s I. Rice Pereira. P-E-R-E-I-R-A. 
Now,” she went on with visible 
relief, “Dromedary white cake mix.” 
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THE CHALLENGE TO IsoLaTion, 1937-1940, 
and THe Unpeciarep War, 1940-1941, by 
William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason. 
Harper & Brothers. $7.50 and $10. 


_ HAS BEEN no more impor- 

tant period of American history 
than that between Munich and Pearl 
Harbor. In those thirty-nine months 
a series of diplomatic revolutions 
spun the American people outward 
from their self-centered isolation in- 
to careening contact with the reali- 
ties of international politics, until 
finally they found themselves at war 
in the one way they had not expect- 
ed—by a direct attack upon their 
land and their fleet. In The Unde- 
clared War, William Langer and 
Everett Gleason have completed the 
massive study of American foreign 
affairs in this period that they began 
in The Challenge to Isolation. It is 
a magnificent achievement of collec- 
tion and organization, so thorough 
that it will not have to be done 
again. That so fine a record could be 
compiled within a decade of the 
events (for these volumes were es- 
sentially complete three years ago) 
is a commentary on the degree to 
which historians have now estab- 
lished their claim to full informa- 
tion on the very recent past. Only 
where the statesmen have reserved 
the right to be their own historians 
—in Soviet Russia and in both Red 
and White China—are there still ma- 
jor gaps in the record. 

If these volumes have a major 
failing, indeed, it is that the treat- 
ment is too thorough. Together they 
total about eighteen hundred pages 
and a million words: It is too much, 
even for this momentous period. 
The skillful organization and the 
narrative clarity of the account 
sometimes fail to prevent the reader 
from getting lost among the myriad 
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trees of the forest the authors have 
re-created. And in the painstaking 
examination that is given to each 
and every problem one can come 
to feel that the discussion with Mex- 
ico over oil claims is just as signifi- 
cant as the last negotiations with 
Japan. Moreover, Mr. Langer’s long 
interest in European diplomacy and 
his reluctance to leave any source 
unused seem to have led the authors 
too far into matters that might prop- 
erly have been given more summary 
treatment in a history centered on 
American policy. 


— THE QUALITY of the work re- 
mains. Among the million words 
there is hardly an error of type or 
fact beyond the curious misspelling 
of Clement Attlee’s name. Although 
the judgments the authors made are 
restricted, many of them are fresh 
and nearly all are persuasive. And 
the very detail of this account, with 
its indefatigable report of each turn- 
ing, small and large, has a special 
value. Almost more than if it were 
better proportioned and more sharp- 
ly centered on the great issues behind 
the details, a history like this one 
takes the reader back into the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of the time. If 
the authors use too much space on 
Finland and not enough on the 
freezing of Japanese assets, do they 
not simply repeat an error that was 
a part of the reality of the time? The 
history is written in the same per- 
spective in which it was lived. To 
relive the experience of 1941 is to be 
confronted again by some of the 
most persistently fascinating and 
disturbing questions of American 
history. 

Langer and Gleason themselves, in 
the introduction to their first vol- 
ume, pointed to one of the ques- 
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tions: the quality and character of 
Franklin Roosevelt. Certainly the 
President was the central figure in 
the determination of American pol- 
icy during this period. And yet in 
these volumes he seems to fade and 
rematerialize like the Cheshire Cat 
in Alice. This is only partly the re- 
sult of Mr. Roosevelt’s penchant for 
unargued and verbal decision. Partly 
also it is that the President laid 
his course very close to the ground. 
It is true that he was partial to the 
brave phrase and the striking idea, 
and one of the high points to which 
these volumes give full play is the 
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crystallization in the President's 
mind of the idea of Lend-Lease, with 
the winning analogy of the garden 
hose. But most of the time he lived 
in each situation as it came up, and 
over and over in these volumes it is 
events, pressing against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s native sense of necessity, that 
drive him to action and to leader- 
ship. 

In such a process, the balance of 
motivation often remains obscure. 
Cordell Hull's caution, Frank 
Knox’s fighting ardor, Henry L. 
Stimson’s insistence on facing real- 
ity, Harry Hopkins’s devotion to the 
Grand Alliance—these and many 
other individual attitudes acting 
upon each other and upon the Presi- 
dent are made much clearer in these 
volumes than ever before. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself does not stand 
out clearly in these pages. It is not 
apparent whether he drove history 
or history drove him. 


The Self-Deluded 


And so attention turns naturally to 
the events themselves, and the first 
point is the now familiar but essen- 
tial fact that the United States came 
all unready to the test of 1940—not 
simply unready in arms and armies, 
but unready in mind, spirit, and un- 
derstanding. In a general sense, of 
course, this is what created the con- 
tinuous debate between those who 
would not see the Nazi danger and 
those who were eager to go and 
meet it. But even among those who 
saw Hitler as he was, innocence and 
ignorance were abundant. 

The most notable example was 
Mr. Hull, who tried to live in a 
world of fine thoughts and free trade 
even when reality made it impos- 
sible, so that negotiations with both 
allies and possible enemies were 
sometimes set askew by the Secre- 
tary’s insistence upon centering all 
discussion on extraneous matters. 
But nobody in the Administration is 
to be acquitted entirely. Mr. Roose- 
velt exhibited a strange faith in dis- 
armament as a cure-all; Mr. Stimson 
persuaded himself too easily that 
firmness, because it was right, would 
also be successful in dealing with 
Japan. The whole Administration, 
except for a few well-pilloried and 
then anonymous figures in the De- 
partment of State, appears to have 
believed, with ever-increasing urgen- 
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cy after June, 1941, that because the 
Soviet Union was a great help 
against Hitler, it must be capable 
of friendship. These volumes show 
Mr. Roosevelt in the first stages of 
that concern with Soviet appearances 
(Can they not say something good 
about religious freedom to please our 
Catholics?) that was to increase 
steadily, with him and Hopkins and 
some others, until shadow was mis- 
taken for substance. 


on THE ERRORS of judgment com- 
mitted by the Administration, 
large as they are seen to be in retro- 


spect, cannot compare with the pas- 
sionate misapprehension of those 
who would not see that the fall of 
France marked the end of American 
isolation. The authors quite prop- 
erly do not tire themselves with a 
replay of this early “Great Debate,” 
but they do remind us of the viru- 
lence of Burton K. Wheeler, the 
animus of Robert Taft (here at his 
least appealing), the haughty folly 
of Robert Hutchins, and the dedi- 
cated fervor of Colonel Lindbergh. 
To act wisely was the need, but in 
the face of this sort of opposition 
it often seemed as if the problem 
was to find a way to act at all. 

The result, often, was a caution 
and lack of candor in leadership 
which Langer and Gleason do not 
seek to hide and rightly hesitate to 
judge. The election of 1940 remains, 
on the whole, the most striking ex- 
ample in our history of the degree 
to which large men will shrink them- 


selves down in order to squeeze 
through political loopholes. (Many 
of the old-time New Dealers who 
suffered self-righteous pangs last 
year had short memories.) And th« 
whole cast of argument and action 
led in the end to that strange deac! 
feeling in the autumn of 1941, when 
the United States seemed too far in 
to stay out of the struggle in Europe 
but too closely tied by opinion to be 
able to get all the way in. There was 
a “Victory Program” to be sure, but 
no real plan for action. 

Was Mr. Roosevelt a genius to get 
as far as he did, or was he a fearful 
leader, unwilling to make full use 
of his personal talent and the Presi- 
dential office? We cannot know, o! 
course, how another policy would 
have worked out, but at any rate 
it seems clear from these volumes 
that there was a steady decline in 
the effectiveness of soft words and 
optimism. Such leadership draws 
constantly on the capital of public 
trust, and eventually the account 
becomes overdrawn. And yet both 
in the past and in the present Presi- 
dents have gone on drawing from 
this account. 

From the impasse of late 1941 the 
Administration was rescued by Pear! 
Harbor, followed by Hitler’s heed- 
less declaration of war. (By this, o! 
course, I do not mean that Mr. 
Roosevelt planned it that way; one 
of the marks of good sense in these 
volumes is the fact that the author; 
waste very little time on this dis 
eased notion.) 


The Decisive Moment 


What is most striking is that the die 
was cast when the United States gov- 
ernment froze Japanese assets in 
July, 1941. But we do not yet know 
for certain how or why this decision 
was reached, or in what measure its 
meaning was understood. On this 
crucial issue Langer and Gleason clo 
not take us as far as Herbert Feis «lid 
in The Road to Pearl Harbor. lt 
was an act of retaliation for thc 
Japanese movement into southern 
Indo-China. But it was also much 
more, because it could not be main- 
tained without eventually strangling 
Japan, and Japan would not be 
strangled without war. So if war was 
to be avoided, Japanese assets had 
to be unfrozen, but no concession ol 
this kind could be made after July, 
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1941, unless the Japanese not only 
backed out of southern Indo-China 
but began to liquidate their aggres- 
sion in China itself. This they could 
not undertake to do. 

The chain of propositions was un- 
breakable, and yet it seems not to 
have been foreseen. At any rate, 
war came in a place and at a time 
when it was not wanted by the 
United States government, which 
was concentrating on the Atlantic. 

A first conclusion, then, must be 
that our diplomacy toward Japan 
was unskillful in a matter of the 
utmost importance. The error arose 
mainly from a reluctance to observe 
some of the unpalatable realities of 
Japanese politics—ably reported by 
Ambassador Joseph Grew (who 
nevertheless seems to have had his 
own too shining hopes pinned to 
Prince Konoye) . Certainly the sequel 
showed that Japanese military power 
had been wildly underestimated. 
These were errors that a more ex- 
perienced diplomacy might have 
avoided. 

And yet if we suppose that the war 
was necessary at all, it was prob- 
ably as weli to have Pearl Harbor 
come as soon as it did: The Amer- 
ican effort was immediately _re- 
doubled, and it proved possible to 
concentrate first on Europe after all. 
It is hard to believe that another six 
months or year of the undeclared 
war of 1941 would have been pref- 
erable. It seems, then, that things 
turned out well enough in this great 
event, not by design but by good 
fortune. 

In a game as complex and dark as 
the diplomacy of war and near-war, 
such accidents can hardly be sur- 
prising. The moral is not, however, 
that diplomacy is an irrational and 
futile game. There are greater and 
lesser follies, and higher and lower 
batting averages. A Churchill does 
better than a Chamberlain, and the 
very difficulty of the assignment 
puts a premium on skill. 


The Course Must Be Set 


But beyond this matter of technique 
—and Langer and Gleason, crafts- 
men themselves, keep a sharp eye 
upon it—there is the still larger ques- 
tion of the purposes for which the 
techniques are used. Questions of 
method and timing aside, was it 
right to be angry over Indo-China 
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and to be unwilling to negotiate a 
modus vivendi that might abandon 
Chiang Kai-shek? Was this the right 
basic line of feeling and intent, or 
was it merely sentiment inhibiting 
a suitable “adjustment” of Pacific 
problems? This question and those 
like it which can be asked about 
Hitler are still basic, and on these 
questions this study tells us nothing 


new. The truth is as it has been, 
that in these fundamental matters 
the American people and their gov- 
ernment were proudly right in 1941. 
Since 1941 we have had to learn 
a great deal about diplomacy and 
the world’s hard realities. These 
lessons should not lead us to forget 
that it is vital to keep our purpose 
generous and our standards high. 


Some Thoughts 
About Gertrude Stein 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


THE FLOWERS OF FRIENDSHIP: LETTERS WRIT- 
TEN TO GERTRUDE STEIN. Edited by Donald 
Gallup. Knopf. $5. 


r Is ALL kindness and sweetness up 
to page 233, except for a letter 
concerning publishing business from 
Robert McAlmon, and the failure 
of Gertrude Stein to accept the in- 
vitation of Stuart Davis to buy his 
painting “Egg Beater’’ and write an 
introduction for the catalogue of his 
show in New York. 

These upsets seem strange since 
she became godmother to a French 
boy in the First World War and 
received an honor from France for 
kind concern and helpful money, 
and was visited and adored by so 
many working writers or painters or 
friends or wives of them. 

You feel that McAlmon’s letter is 
likely to be succeeded later in the 
book by one in which he and she 
become friends again, and you feel 
that it isn’t very likely that she will 
not have made it up to Stuart Davis, 
if he lasts as a painter. 


gees ARE letters to her—most of 
them just that, nothing more— 
but when it is a letter from some- 
body who has not only survived but 
made out rather well, such as Hem- 
ingway, they are something more, 
although in themselves Hemingway’s 
letters are among the best of the lot: 
quick, intelligent, warm, practical, 
helpful, informative. 

Page 233 brings time forward 


from June, 1895, to June, 1929, 
which is thirty-four years. Flipping 
the pages to the last page, which is 
page 403, and the last letter, which 
is a letter to Alice B. Toklas from 
Bernard Fay, whose first letter was a 
short note written about twenty 
years earlier, we find that the year is 
1946 and Gertrude Stein is dead, so 
that all told the letters cover a span 
of a little better than half a century. 

The first letter is from Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, a Harvard professor to 
whom she had been kind, along with 
some of his other pupils. 

In between are letters from very 
nearly everybody, as the saying is, 
but it is not difficult to notice that 
it isn’t quite everybody, for Sinclair 
Lewis, John Dos Passos, Theodore 
Dreiser, H. L. Mencken, Upton Sin- 
clair, James Branch Cabell, Joseph 
Hergesheimer—to name only a few 
of the writers who just might have 
written to her—never wrote to her; 
or probably they didn’t, for this is 
a selection from around twenty thou- 
sand letters, most of them from the 
same people, most likely. But surely 
a hundred more people wrote to her 
than are in this collection. 

As I recall it, for instance, I wrote 
to her twice, met her and Alice B. 
Toklas in California, and again in 
New York, and did not write again. 
There were, I mean to say, a few 
who wrote only once or twice in the 
book. 

At the time that I wrote to Ger- 
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trude Stein twice I was writing 
once or twice to very nearly every- 
body to whom I had the slightest 
excusé to write, which meant that I 
wrote to everybody who wrote to me, 
or reviewed a book of mine, or was 
an editor or a writer, and this in- 
cluded young readers and unpub- 
lished writers. 

I made no carbon copies of any- 
thing in those days, so that there’s 
no telling how many people I wrote 
to, but I think I know why I wrote 
to them. It was exciting to be a pub- 
lished writer at last, and to believe, 
as I did, that along with the other 
newcomers I was going to do some- 
thing special in the*matter of writ- 
ing. ; 
This is worthy of mention only 
because it appears to be what most 
American writers at that time meant 
to do. It was possible for a new 
writer to talk about America as a 
big, hopeful body of raw material 
that needed to be given form and 
meaning by him and his contem- 
poraries, and that does not seem to 
be a possibility any more. 
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H’’ SPECIAL was the special thing 
Gertrude Stein did in the mat- 
ter of writing? 

She seemed to write in a straight 
line that was nevertheless loaded and 
complicated in a way that had value 
for the whole art of writing. 

She was a writer’s writer, because 
writers cannot read commonplace 
writing unless they have got to do 
so for some reason, and most writing 
is commonplace; hers is not. 

At the same time, though, I (for 
one) couldn’t get much more out of 
her writing than the feeling that it 
was a kind of extension of the po- 
tential of the art. If this contribu- 
tion is absorbable by the art of writ- 
ing of another language, that is a 
matter for the future to decide. Cer- 
tainly a great many of her friends 
were neither American nor English, 
and probably were not able to read 
what she wrote at all. 

At the public library in San Fran- 
cisco I read around in Three Lives, 
and Bennett Cerf sent me a copy of 
Ten Portraits. Like Ellery Sedgwick, 
the editor of the Atlantic, I never 
“saw” the portraits, but I’m willing 
to believe the failure was my own, 
not hers. I did get the story of the 
colored girl in Three Lives fairly 
well, but she may not have been a 
girl at all, she may have been an old 


lady. I have forgotten. 
A LITTLE of what Gertrude Stein 
did for writing and writers is 
demonstrated in the title of one of 
her books from which Mr. Donald 
Gallup, editor of this book, obtained 
its title: Before the Flowers of 
Friendship Faded Friendship Faded. 
But this clear and witty and rather 
touching use of language was not all 
she did, It is, in fact, a little early 
to try to guess all she did. (And how 
much of what she did did she do by 
her writing and how much by her 
personality, her salon, so to say, her 
many friendships, whether everlast- 
ing or temporary?) It must be 
chanced that whoever arranged to 
meet her was as much affected by 
herself as by what she had written, 
but when we take into account that 
she received many writers when they 
were very young and many of them 
did not go on to do any work of any 
real consequence, most of them in 
fact, it is difficult if not impossible 
to measure her real influence as a 
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personality. Thornton Wilder, for 
instance, did not meet her until 
the early 1930's, and had already in- 
dicated the unpredictable range of 
his future work. It would be pretty 
nearly irrelevant to wonder, for in- 
stance, if The Skin of Our Teeth, 
written after he had met her, would 
have been of a different order of 
achievement had he never met her. 

Mr. Gallup has done a good job 
of selecting and arranging and the 
writing of short descriptive notes 
about the writers of letters, giving 
the collection a kind of story form— 
the story of a remarkable personality 
as revealed by the letters of acquain- 
tances and friends writing to her, not 
to one another or to others. But 
everything does not come out just 
right. Many people and many things 
are left suspended, unconcluded, un- 
resolved. McAlmon, for instance, is 
not heard from again after his let- 
ter concerning publishing business; 
neither is Stuart Davis, after Miss 
Stein did not write an introduction 
for the catalogue of his show. 


ye KIND of a personality is re- 
vealed by the letters? She seems 
to have had the kind of personality 
which instantly conveyed to others 
that she knew what she knew, and 
believed anything if the matter hap- 
pened to be brought up. This is a 
kind of motherly instinct for wisdom 
rather than wisdom itself. She ap- 
pears to have been a kind of strange 
mother to many who knew her, or at 
any rate an aunt. And she seems to 
have had a mother’s hearty and 
wonderful laughter. 

This laughter, although men- 
tioned only two or three times, takes 
on great importance. Her circle was 
one of either youth, talent, wealth, 
personal charm, or _ intellectual 
eagerness if not excitement, or all, 
but few who knew her had genius, 
as she certainly did, no matter what 
kind of genius it may have been. 

The next thing is to have a book 
of her letters to her friends. In th 
meantime, a sentence from a trans 
lated letter from René Tavernier 
dated Lyon, June 23, 1943, seems to 
sum up some of the quality of her 
world of art three years before sh 
left that world: “These days are sad- 
ly wanting in piquant anecdotes, 
charming escapades, and diverting 


” 


events. . ... 
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